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ETHICS AND HEALTHFULNESS IN MUSIC.* 


IN a paper bearing the above title, read before the 
Literary Union for ladies and gentlemen at Dresden 
(March 13, 1891), the writer, Dr. Heinrich Pudor, gives 
us his opinions concerning music, and opens with the 
appropriate question, “ Which music is the best?” Music 
which has the most beautiful form—so says Hanslick 
“the preacher of beauty,” and so say his followers. But 
if form be everything, rejoins Dr. Pudor, Beethoven’s 
music is not good, for it often lacks form ; Mozart’s is 
good, for it is perfect in form; Mendelssohn’s is good, 
for it triumphs gloriously over form, often indeed has no 
contents. Thus our author, applying the form-standard, 
runs through various composers, ending with Liszt, whose 
music “is not music, for it is without form.” All this 
fun at the expense of the “ preacher of beauty ” is, however, 
little better than a play upon the word “form.” But, 
asks Dr. Pudor, “Is form everything in music?” and 
proceeds to argue that the contents of music are the all- 
important matter. The shell, he tells us, is the secondary, 
the kernel the chief, thing. Music, however, must be 
presented in some form or other, and when. that form is 
determined, as it should be, by the contents, it seems 
unreasonable to assign pre-eminence to either. But our 
author proceeds to discuss the contents of music. Music, 
he justly remarks, is “the language of the heart,” and 
again, “the looking-glass of the soul.” He deplores the 
present state of the art: it is cold, without feeling. Of 
cleverness there is no lack: he reminds us of the feats 
accomplished’ by violinists, “larynxists,” and by contra- 
puntists who venture to “correct” Beethoven. Of 
course there is much truth in all this, but to make that 
assertion respecting all modern art is far too sweeping. 
Dr. Pudor’s next point is a forcible one. He reminds us 
that feelings differ: some are lofty, some low, some true, 
some false, some moral, some immoral, and so on. Music 
then, he maintains, will differ according as the feelings 
differ, and he proceeds to apply this test to various 
modern composers: Chopin, Meyerbeer, Raff, etc., and 
in conformity with his views of modern art, the judgments 
which he pronounces are unfavourable. Johann Sebastian 





* “Sittlichkeit und Gesundheit in der Mvsik,” von Dr. Heinrich Pudor. 
Verlag der Dresdner Wochenblatter. 
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Bach is his grand ideal; the art of that composer is 
moral, true, noble, healthy : everything indeed that is 
good. And Haydn passes successfully through the ordeal. ' 
And then, summing up Mozart and Beethoven, he 
reaches Wagner and Liszt, whose music, he tells us, is 
not always comme i/ faut, Wagner was sick, and seldom 
sound, but he was only the outcome of an unhealthy age, 
an age of steam-engines, of socialism, of Schopenhauerism, 
of rococoism. Dr. Pudor fully admits the greatness of 
Wagner, but argues that his music bears the unhealthy 
impress of the times in which he lived. And the moral 
of his tale is that we must turn from Wagner and return 
to Bach. Much that is said about the unhealthy storm 
and stress of our day is true enough, but while we cannot 
well turn from Wagner, we may return, and in fact are 
returning more and more, to Bach; and, if we mistake 
not, it is the polyphonic music of the modern master 
which has brought about increase of interest in the, 
wonderful works of the inspired contrapuntist. 








PIERRE-ILJITSCH TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


THE production of an opera by this composer again calls 
attention to one of the foremost musicians of the modern 
Russian school. He was born in 1840, but it was only at 
the age of twenty that he began seriously to devote him- 
selfto music. He studied at the Petersburg Conservatoire, 
and afterwards in Germany, where he became an ardent 
admirer of Robert Schumann. It is now nearly a quarter 
of a century since his first opera Vuievode was played at 
Moscow, and favourably received (1869) ; five years later 
a second, entitled Opritschnik, was given at Petersburg. 
His third attempt, Wakula the Smith, which gained a 
prize of 1,000 roubles, was produced at. Petersburg in 1876, 
and so far as it is possible to form an opinion of it from a 
vocal score, with words in an unknown tongue, it isa 
work of considerable merit and attraction ; it contains, 
certainly, much music of an intellectual character ; the 
melodic element, however, is not wanting, and there are 
pleasing local-colour effects. These were succeeded by a 
ballet and incidental music to a drama, and then came 
Eugen Onegin, the opera which has just been heard in 
London, and an account of which will be found in these 
columns. A still later work, aszeppa, was announced for 
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rformance in London in 1888 by a Russian company, 

ut unfortunately was not produced ; we believe, however, 
that it was given by that same company, during a shori 
.provincial tour, at Liverpool and at Birmingham. It 
‘contains an “ Interméde Symphonique ” played before the 
-3rd act, giving a tone-picture of the battle of Poltava. 
'.. Tschaikowsky, however, is something more than a 
\writer for the stage, and has attempted other branches of 
‘musical. composition. Although he has written.several 
isymphonies (five are mentioned in “Grove’s Dictionary ”), 
not one, So far as we are aware, has been heard in London. 
When the composer came here in 1888, and appeared at 
the Philharmonic, he only gave a Serenade for strings, 
and a Theme with Variations from a Suite in G, and in 
1889, when he came again, the Suite in D (Op. 43), and 
thus favourable opportunities of hearing one of his im- 
portant orchestral works were lost. At Paris where, 
duritig the same. year, much of his music was performed 
under his direction, he also seems to have been disinclined 
to announce a symphony : there he produced a Symphonic 
Poem entitled “Francesca von Rimini,” remarkable for 
its workmanship and orchestration, but, according to the 
well-known French musical critic, M. Camille Bellaigue, 
of undue length. (longueur démesurée). The 2nd Sym- 
phony is specially praised by the composer-critic, César 
Cui; No. 3 in D minor has a characteristic ‘ Alla 
Tedesca,” and a charming “ Andante.” 

The two works by which the composer first became 
known in England were the characteristic pianoforte 
concerto in B> minor introduced by Mr. E. Dannreuther 
at the Crystal Palace in 1872, and an elaborate and 
interesting overture, entitled “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
concerto was performed at a Philharmonic concert in 
1889 by M. Sapellnikof, under the composer’s direction. 
He is, of course, best known by his pianoforte pieces, and 
of these the short ones, such as Chant sans Paroles in F, 
Feuillet d’ Album, Troika, Chanson triste, Au Village, 
&c., have become household words. Then, too, there are 
his songs and vocal duets, many of which have become 
favourites. 

There is general agreement as to the great merits of 
Tschaikowsky’s compositions—taking melodies, striking 
rhythms, skilful harmonies, and, in works written for 
orchestra, picturesque scoring. And to all this the 
Slavonic element, now of excitement, now of depression, 
adds a certain charm, for in the works with which we are 
acquainted it is never introduced to excess. A certain 
tendency to diffuseness seems to be his chief weakness, 
and it, perhaps, is somewhat characteristic of modern 
Russian composers generally. But whatever his merits or 
demerits, Tschaikowsky deserves the high esteem in 
which he is held, both in his own country and abroad. 
With regard to the opera just produced in London, the 
following account of the poem on which the libretto is 
based, and of its author, may prove of interest. 

“Eugene Onéguine,” a poem in eight cantos, by A. S. 
Pushkin, appeared in English in 1881. The translator 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Spalding. The poem had pre- 
viously appeared in Italian, French, and Polish editions. 

According to a short biographical notice preceding the 
poem, A. S. Pushkin was born at Pskoff in 1799, and 
belongs, therefore, to the Russian poets and novelists of 


the early half of the present century. His first poem of | ' 


any importance was “Ruslan and Luidmila,” the first 
readable one, it is: said, ever produced in the Russian 
language. 

Some of the fervour and passion in his poems is 
attributed to the fact that, on his mother’s side, he was 
of African extraction. In his youth he was greatly in- 
fluenced. by the writings of Byron and other English poets. 





The perusal of Childe Harold inspired him with the desire 
to write a poem on the same lines,and “ Eugene Onéguine” 
was the result. The Russian poem, it is said, excels its 
model, The translator points out that the narrative is 
more complete, and that Pushkin does not follow Byron’s 
example, and make his hero merely the vehicle of thought 
to expound his reflections on the world and mankind in a 
readable form. f 
Pushkin’s poem is still popular in Russia, albeit many of 
the usages and customs to which it refers are out of date. 
As in Ibsen’s dramas many of the allusions in this work 
are enigmatical to foreign readers. They are aimed 
solely at the foibles of a certain set in society. The other 
best-known works of Pushkin are— Boris Godenouf,” a 
dramatic ‘poem ; the ‘‘Captain’s Daughter,” a romance ; 
and the “ Prisoner of the Caucasus.” The poet fell twice 
under the displeasure of the Czar, but was restored to 
favour on the accession of the’ Emperor’ Nicholas. He 
was killed in a duel by his brother-in-law in February, 
1837. 
At the beginning of the poem Eugene Onéguine is 
eighteen years old : ; = 
‘* He wrote and spoke, so all allowed, 

In the French language perfectly, 

Danced the mazurka gracefully, 

Without the least constraint he bowed, 

What more’s required ?”’ 


His knowledge of Latin is slight : it amounts to quoting 
a couple of verses from the A<neid incorrectly! He can 
translate a mild quotation. His proficiency in Greek 
is also not burdensome. He belongs to the jeunesse 
dorée” of Petersburg society. His toilet occupies 
three hours daily; he rises at {noon,{dines at Talon’s 
(celebrated restaurateur), goes on to the ballet for an 
hour, then to a ball. The same menu of pleasure is re- 
peated daily. Even Russians cannot run their pleasures 
on the lines of Mahomet’s Paradise, and after a few years 
of such a life Eugene loses interest in his surroundings. 
He is attacked by the British spleen (so the first Canto is 
named), becomes pessimistic and misanthropic ; he views 
life and gaiety with stony indifference, and lapses into a 
Childe Harold state of mind. 

As a diversion he takes to literary work, but is to» 
indolent to accomplish anything. To appear witty and 
spirituel he goes in for a course of reading, but gives that 
up also, finding all books either “ dishonest, nonsensical, 
wicked, or absurd.” 

Asceticism is his last resource, and it is in this phase 
of his existence that Pushkin first makes his acquaintance. 

They become friends * and agree to travel together, 
but the almost simultaneous deaths of Eugene’s. father 
and uncle cause this plan tobe abandoned. Eugene goes 
into the country to look after the estate bequeathed to 
him by his uncle, and leads a dull, uneventful existence, 
looking after his property. 

After a time Vladimir Lenski appears upon the scene. 
He arrives fresh from Germany, imbued. with Kantian 
prleeorhy, and with the fixed idea that there exists for 

im somewhere in the world a twin-soul. Can he but 
find her he will be happy! Meanwhile he looks on the 
world with unspoilt eyes and wishes himself and every- 
one well. 

Lenski and Onéguine become friends from idleness. 
Lenski finds his ideal in the light-hearted, merry Olga 
Larina, whose blue eyes and golden hair are the in- 
evitable accompaniments of her sunny disposition. | Tat- 
tiana, on the contrary, is stately, preoccupied, gloomy, 


* The introduction of Pushkin’s personality into the poem is transitory. 
After this allusion to his friendship with Onéguine, he falls again into the 
7le of narrator. 
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and superstitious — deeply read in the romances of 
Rousseau and Richardson. Tattiana loves Eugene at 
first sight. Finding herself unable to attract him, she 
resolves, after much hesitation, to write him a love-letter. 
It is a painfully girlish and commonplace composition— 
compared by Pushkin to 
‘* The Freischiitz score, 
* Strummed by a timid school girl o’er.”’ 

A few days after the sending of this missive Eugene 
calls at Larina’s house, Tattiana hides herself in the 
cherry orchard, but contrives to meet Eugene by chance 
(sic) as he is going away. He tells her, with the air of a 
father confessor, that she would only render herself 
miserable by marrying him, as he is wholly incapable of 
reciprocating her affection. The wooing of Olga and 
Lenski progresses more favourably. . 

‘Tattiana_grows thinner and paler and more super- 
stitious. On the last night of the old year she dreams that 
she is standing on the brink of a mountain torrent. She 
must cross it, and looks around for assistance. A huge 
bear appears and carries her over to the other side. She 
then walks on, followed constantly by the animal. Ex- 
hausted with fear and fatigue she sinks down by the road- 
side. The bear picks her up and carries her to a hut 
where a funeral feast is in progress. Through the half- 
open door she sees Eugene is presiding. His boon com- 
panions are demons and animals. He sends them 
away and bids Tattiana enter. Then Olga and Lenski 
appear on the scene and a duel ensues. Tattiana awakes 
to find it is all a dream and endeavours to interpret its 
meaning by the aid of a book on dreams, written by 
Mastro Zadeka. Onéguine is present with Lenski at the 
New Year’s feast of the Larinas. He is Tattiana’s vis-d- 
vis at table, and is irritated by her sad looks and de- 
jected mien. He is angry that he allowed Lenski to 
persuade him to come to an entertainment so out of 
harmony with his melancholy thoughts. He resolves to 
make love to Olga to revenge himself on Lenski; he 
carries out his intention, with the result that next morn- 
ing, Zaretski (an innkeeper and past-master in the art of 
duelling) carries a challenge to Eugene on the part of 
Lenski. A duel takes place, in which the latter is killed. 
Olga mourns, consoles herself, loves and marries a Lancer. 

Tattiana is taken to Moscow and introduced to society. 
She is unhappy in the midst of gaiety, and pines for her 
country home. She is overlooked by the more fashion- 
able people and considered provincial ; but eventually a 
Russian prince and general, attracted by her dignity and 
beauty, marries her, and Tattiana becomes at once a 
leader of society. Onéguine recognizes Tattiana at a 
reception, and requests his host to introduce him to 
the lady. The host, delighted, introduces his wife. 
Eugene’s astonishment is unbounded. He realizes with 
difficulty the transformation which has taken place in 
Tattiana, The country hoiden has developed into the 
woman of fashion. It is ske who leads conversation now 
and He listens in embarrassed silence. 

Onéguine falls in love with her, but she repulses him ; 
and thus ends the poem. 








STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 

SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 

By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
(Continued from p. 219.) 

IV.—TRANSITION TO THE MUSIC DRAMA (continued). 
WE now approach what so long has proved a very 
“debatable ground” ; and as an important principle in 





| but be pleased. . . 


tactics is to leave no strong hostile force in one’s rear, we 
must try to take even the most conservative along with 
us. We must show the gradual development in the 
greatest hands of an ideal which was descried, however 
imperfectly, by the very first opera composers, and the 
theory of which advanced much quicker than the 
technique of composers allowed them to embody it in 
practice. 

The first? opera worthy of the name was Eurydice, 
written by Peri and Caccini, and produced in 1600 (see 
Lecture I., page 51). From the preface we learn that 
the aim of the composers was to adopt a tone of ex- 
pression other than that of everyday speech, which, 
though never rising into song, was, nevertheless, musically 
coloured. They endeavoured to reproduce in music, as 
faithfully as possible, the various intonations and inflec- 
tions used in daily speech and conversation. 

A reference to the long and most important preface 
which Gluck wrote to his A/ceste (p. 52), will show 
a wonderful development of the earlier theory ; and a little 
study of the score is sufficient to show how hampered he 
was by his complete adherence to the antique as a model, 
by his comparatively inadequate /echnigue, and by the all- 
powerful forces ofenvironment. Two specific instances of 
Gluck’s thoughtful consideration of every point are of more 
than passing interest inthis connection. The accompani- 
ment to Orestes’ air “ Peace now re-enters my breast” 
([phigénie en Tauride), seems to belie the words : for an 
undercurrent of restlessness pervades it and permeates 
the whole conception. When blamed for this by a critic, 
Gluck cried excitedly, “But he lies, he lies! He has 
killed his mother.” The second instance is an explana- 
tion vouchsafed to a friend, who asked Gluck why the 
unimportant word “Je,” in Agamemnon’s song, “Je 
n’obéirai point 4 cet ordre inhumain” (/phigénie en 
Aulide), should:in one place be strongly emphasized, 
while in the rest of the song it is treated in the ordinary 
way. Gluck’s answer was, “I had goodreason. Observe 
that this prince stands between two powerful opposing 
forces—Nature and Religion. He yields to Nature ; but 
before pronouncing the terrible word of disobedience 
against the gods, he hesitates. The long note marks his 
hesitation ; but the word once uttered, let him repeat it as 
often as he may, there is no cause for hesitation, and a 
long note would simply be a fault in prosody.” 

So far we have trod on historical and incontrovertible 
ground. But we must tread more warily when we approach 
the work and an estimate of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Weber. Love for these composers, and enthusiasm for Dox 
Giovanni, Fidelio, and Der Freischiitz, are apt to regard 
with suspicion and dislike any attempt to consider them 
as links in along chain. Let us seek, in the words and 
works of these composers, to find how they approach the 
problem of “ Drama in Music,” and how each regarded 
the development of his own day. 

Mozart’s indisputable position as the greatest opera 
writer of the 18th century makes a safe and comprehens- 
ive point of departure. In 1781, while he was at work 
on his charming little opera, Die Entfihrung aus dem 
Serail, his father wrote him raising objections to the 
libretto: he was particularly concerned that the verses 
were not in regular rhyme. Mozart’s answer contains 
evidence of the thought he had bestowed on the 
subject— 


“ , , About the text of the opera. So far as Stephanie’s 
work is concerned you are quite right.; but the poetry is very 
well suited to the character of the stupid, boorish, and malicious 
Osmin. I am quite aware that the versification is not of the 
best, but it goes so well with my musical thoughts that I cannot 
Constance’s Aria is not bad, with the 
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exception of the ‘ Hui,’* and the line ‘Sorrow reposes in my 
bosom’ (‘Kummer ruht in meinem Schoos’), for sorrow cannot 
repose. . . . After all, in an opera the poetry must be the 
handmaid of the music . . . and that opera will be most likely 
to please in which the plan of the piece is well carried out, and the 
words are written simply to suit the music—nct turned and twisted 
so as to ruin the composition for the sake of a miserable rhyme, 
which does far more harm than good in a dramatic representation. 
Verse, indeed, is indispensable for music, but rhyme is bad in its 
very nature ; and poets who go to work so pedantically will certainly 
come to grief, together with the music. It would be by far the best 
if a good composer, who understands the theatre and knows how 
to produce a piece, and is a clever poet, could be (like a veri- 
table Phoenix) united in one. The poets seem to me something 
like trumpeters, with their mechanical tricks. If we composers were 
to adhere so closely to our rules (which were well enough so long 
as we knew no better), we should soon produce music just as worth- 
less as their worthless libretti.” 


Of the operas which appeared between Mozart's death 
and Der Freischiitz, which is the greatest? The only 
possible answer is Fzde/io, Andwhat, then, had Beethoven 
to say about the Mozart opera? He was shocked at the 
irresponsible character of the libretto (“zu leichtfertig ”). 
He required something serious, noble, of high moral 
purpose. His plot is happy in the device which takes the 
place of supernatural aid, but, after all, he only substitutes 
providential for supernatural in the arrival of the minister 
just in the nick of time; it is not less miraculously 
opportune, if more naturally possible, than Lohengrin’s 
first appearance. A plea for the retention of the super- 
natural as a reasonable factor in the Music Drama will 
be presented in a future lecture. 

What did the next great opera writer contribute in 
Der Freischiitz? He tried to enlist popular and national 
sympathies, and with no little success. And the 
means he used to this end constitute Weber’s claim 
to be considered the founder or inaugurator of a special 
development, called the romantic school of opera. The 
term “Romantic,” as applied to music in general, 
or even to opera in particular, is somewhat in- 
definite ; Weber himself, the so-called founder of the 
romantic opera, talks of Mozart, Cherubini, and 
Beethoven as “romantic” composers. In order to define 
more closely the exact meaning of the romantic in opera 
we may select a few important sentences from the 
passage which deals with the subject in Dr. Spitta’s 
excellent article on “ Weber” in Grove’s Dictionary (vol. 
iv., 414-15) :-— 


‘* Subjects for romantic opera require a certain expansiveness of 
the imagination. . . Presupposing also, as they do, a healthy 
and not over-refined taste, they accommodate themselves with ease 
to the manners and speech of the people. This is how it happens 
that other elements of the German popular plays—the comic and 
amusing—which have no inherent connection with the serious con- 
ception of a romantic subject, find a place in romantic opera. 
Again, romantic subjects laid the utmost stress on peculiarities of 
race or epoch, social relations or distinctions. Thus it followed 
that there were in romantic opera four principal elements—imagin- 
ative, national, comic, and_ realistic, The fusing of these 
elements by means of the imagination into one whole is what 
constitutes German romanticism. The music destined to corre- 
spond with this ideal should be bright and varied, subjective rather 
than objective, the artistic forms constantly evolving themselves in 
obedience to the arbitrary direction of the imagination. Hence 
arose two alterations of position, both of great importance in opera 
—the one between the instrumental and vocal parts of the music ; 
the other, and principal one, between the poetry and the music. 
From this time forward the instrumental music disputes precedence 
with the singing, and claims equality with it as a means of dramatic 





*Mozart changed the line *‘Doch im Hui schwand meine Freude” to 
“Doch wie schnell schwand meine Freude,” with the following note: 


“I-do not know what our poets are thinking of, Even if they do not 
trouble themselves to understand what is best fitted for dramatic or operatic 
treatment, they need not make human beings converse like pigs.” 


characterisation. . . . Formerly, too, the poem merely sketched out 
the main features of the plot, which the music filled in in accordance 
with its own laws ; now the poet claimed a voice in the construction 
of the musical forms. These tendencies, if logically carried out, 
involve the absolute destruction of the present forms of opera, but 
this the Romanticists did not intend. All they contemplated 
was such an admixture of these decomposing elements as 
should impart new life and additional charm to the existing 
form,” . 


In accordance with this view, then, we need not be sur- 
prised to find that Weber’s “idea of an opera was that 
the music should not be so entirely dominant as in Italian 
opera, but that the work should be a drama, in which 
the words should have a real interest of their own, and 
in which action, scenery, and decorations should all con- 
tribute to the vividness and force of the general im- 
pression.” 

I think that, so far, no one can deny a gradual and 
consistent development. If we grant, now, a composer 
who writes his own librettos with no mean skill; who 
has founded his musical education on an intimate study 
of Beethoven and the great German instrumental school ; 
who knows Mozart’s operas off by heart, and shows how 
he appreciates them; who is deeply imbued with the 
romanticism, and more than the nationalism, of Weber ; 
who has learned the value of theatrical knowledge and 
stage effects, it will not be denied that there is a chance 
of further development. It is not necessary to compare 
his genius with that of any of his predecessors. We have 
just now to consider only his ideal, and that ideal is the 
modern Music Drama. 

Richard Wagner was born in Leipzig in 1813. Itisa 
very interesting biological study to follow the develop- 
ment of his genius, which, as one writer has happily 
said, was in a state of “continual ferment” ; to see how 
very impressionable he was—influenced by the works of 
every new genius with which he became acquainted. A 
love for heroic poetry made him translate the twelve 
books of the Odyssey (out of school hours) when he was 
only thirteen. At fourteen he was under the influence 
of Shakespeare, and was at work on a grand tragedy— 
“A mixture of Hamlet and Lear,” he says. ‘Forty 
persons died in the course of the piece, and had to re- 
appear as ghosts to keep the fifth act going.” Beethoven’s 
music to Egmont made him resolve, at fifteen, that his 
tragedy must also be accompanied by music. At nineteen 
he wrote a symphony which kept Beethoven and Mozart 
well in view as his models, and other compositions at the 
same period are evidences of hard work on recognised 
lines. He was even influenced by Bellini and Auber, so 
far as to inquire into the weaknesses.and excellences 
of the two foreign schools. 

We need not pursue the well-known details of his life 
until 1842, when Rzenz? was accepted at Dresden, and 
was performed with a success which led to his appoint- 
ment as Kapellmeister there. The Flying Dutchman 
followed in 1843. Already Wagner shows his proneness 
to make the most extravagant demands on his audiences. 
Rienzi is so long that it is not uncommon to give Acts I. 
and II. on the first, and III., IV., and V. on the following 
evening. The Flying Dutchman was intended to be a 
dramatic ballade, to be played (like the Rheingold) with- 
out pause. From the outset we must recognise the 
rapid formulation and development of Wagner’s ideal. 
Rienzi_is quite in the Grand Opera style of Meyer- 
beer, Spontini, &c. The Flying Dutchman is a de- 
liberate departure, and in romantic opera strikes out 
for itself a new line which, followed still further in 
Tannhduser, reaches its first stage of perfection in 
Lohengrin. 





(To be continued, 
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LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE seventh triennial musical festival—dating from the 
revival of the celebration in 1874—was held in the 
Victoria Hall, from the 5th to the 8th of last month. 
Two particular aspects of the event demand a few 
preliminary remarks. Leeds had always been famous 
for its excellent chorus at these gatherings, but to a 
slight extent in 1886, and in a more noticeable manner in 
1889, there was a falling off in its qualities ; and if the 
voices were not inferior, they were incapable of the strain 
put upon them, in 1889 the choir giving way on the very 
first morning of the festival—in Berlioz’s Faust. To 
remedy this state of things two important steps were 
taken this year. First, the chorus was less representative 
of Leeds in particular than of the West Riding of York- 
shire ; of the 324 voices—a slight increase on the number 
three years back—no fewer than 198 being furnished by 
Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Dewsbury. In the 
second place, the final full rehearsals, principals, band, 
and chorus, began on the Saturday, and ended on the 
Monday, thus giving the chorus a full day’s ‘rest before 
the opening of the festival on Wednesday, the 5th ult. 
The good effects of these arrangements were speedily 
evident. So far as the production of new works was 
concerned, the scheme was almost barren ; but into the 
causes of this it is not now necessary to enter. That.the 
evening programmes might have been stronger than they 
were admits of no doubt; yet, as they succeeded in 
drawing large audiences, the committee have no cause 
of regret concerning them. 

The festival opened on Wednesday morning, October 
5th, as usual, with “ God Save the Queen ”—-Costa’s 
arrangement. But although the evsemzb/e was very fine, 
it gave but a slight foreshadowing of the splendid choral 
outburst that was heard in Mendelssohn’s E/ijah, which 
followed on without a pause. It may at once be said that 
no such rendering of that oratorio, take it all in all, had 
ever been heard before that morning. It was not only 
the magnificent choral singing throughout, with its 
superb quality of tone; it was also the orchestral score 
that shone with new splendour. To mention the names 
of Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, and Mr. Edward Lloyd, is to state how their 
part of the work was done. Mr. Norman Salmond, who, 
for the first time, undertook the arduous titular part, did 
exceedingly well, all things considered. He has a fine 
voice, and with further experience in oratorio, is bound 
to come to the front. Another feature of the perform- 
ance was the perfect delivery of the concerted soli 
numbers, which will be understood when the rank of 
the singers is seen. Assistance was rendered in these by 
Mrs. Helen Trust, Mrs. Creser, Mr. Piercy, Mr. Andrew 
Black, and Mr. Plunket Greene. The performance was 
certainly a record, and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s wise policy 
in giving the oratorio a careful rehearsal a hint, not un- 
needed, to festival conductors elsewhere. 

The evening concert was, as to the first part, devoted 
to Schumann’s Pilgrimage of the Rose, a simple, un- 
pretending composition that was absolutely lost in its 
enormous framework. The soloists, Miss Macintyre, 
Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. 
Plunket Greene, did their best for the work ; the chorus 
singing was admirable, especially the Fairies’ chorus, the 
tone being delightfully pure and fresh; the scoring 
is not effective, and the perfect playing of the band 
could not make it sound so. The audience received the 
work very coldly—perhaps asa protest. Thesecond part 
of the programme comprised Beethoven’s Symphony in 
F, No. 8, played rather slowly as to the first two move- 





ments, and recklessly fast as to the finale; T. A. 
Walmisley’s madrigal Sweete Flowers, a perfect 
example of part singing, save for a momentary failure 
in intonation; and Le Carnaval Romain of Berlioz, 
executed in brilliant style. 

On Thursday morning Mozart’s Reguiem headed the 
programme, and its performance gained in impressive- 
ness, following immediately as it did upon the news of 
the death of the Poet Laureate. The soli quartet con- 
sisted of Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Andrew Black, who, with band 
and chorus, combined in one of the finest performances 
I have heard. 

After the interval, the first of the two festival novelties 
was introduced. This was a Symphony in E minor, by 
Mr. Frederic Cliffe. This proved to be descriptive, if 
not programme music, and its object was the picturing 
of the varied phases of a summer night, its four divisions 
being entitled, At Sunset, Night (with a serenade), 
Fairies’ Revel, and Morning. The themes are interesting, 
and their treatment exhibits spontaneity as well as artistic 
skill. Details might well be entered upon, but the work 
will certainly be heard in London ere long. The per- 
formance brought all its good points into prominence, 
and the composer, who conducted, had every reason to 
be gratified with the reception accorded to his work and 
to himself. The concert concluded with a fine per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s eight-part setting of the 
114th Psalm, which the composer dedicated to the 
Halifax Choral Society, an organisation still flourishing, 
after an unbroken career dating. from 1817, and in 
which performance some fifty of its members took 
part. 

The evening programme could hardly be termed “up 
to date,” as the phrase goes. It began with a lengthy 
selection from Wagner's Meistersinger, the dialogue in 
the first scene being utterly unintelligible apart from 
action and scenery. The quintet from Act III, the prize 
song and chorus, were more suitable for the concert room, 
and accordingly were appreciated and applauded. Most 
of the vocal principals were engaged in the performance. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Ballade for orchestra, Za Belle 
Dame Sans Merci. followed, and a very fine performance 
was given under the direction of the composer, who met 
with a cordial welcome. Madame Albani sang a show 
piece, “ Dall’ aurora,” from Meyerbeers JZ’Evotle du 
Nord, and a much better selection, “‘ The Night is Calm,” 
from Sullivan’s Golden Legend, winning unbounded 
applause in each case, showing that even a Leeds 
Festival audience is not always artistically discriminating. 
In the last number the chorus sang well, and gave also a 
superb rendering of Henry Smart’s Serenade. A dashing 
performance of Weber’s Oderon overture concluded the 
concert. 

The climax of the festival was reached on the Friday 
morning, when such a performance of Bach’s B minor 
Mass was given as one may never expect to be sur- 
passed. It will be remembered that this work was 
introduced at Leeds six years ago for the first time at an 
English festival, and also for the first time without the 
excision of a single note, and with the instruments for 
which it was originally scored. That was a triumph, 
and it was only natural that it should, if possible, be 
repeated. The choral numbers were given with a 
grandeur impossible to describe. It was not merely 
volume of tone—that was wonderful enough—but the 
expression was so lofty, yet solemn, the phrasing so 
accurate, that the colossal choral numbers rolled on like 
some mighty ocean, and the listener was held in awe as by 
some wondrous spell. The solo numbers, so “ abstract ” 
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and impersonal in feeling, were ably given by Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. H. Piercy, and Mr. 
Norman Salmond ; and the orchestral work went without 
a flaw. Sir Arthur Sullivan has reason to be proud of 
that memorable morning’s work. His noble overture, 
In Memoriam, was performed before the Mass, as 
a tribute of respect to the deceased poet, Lord 
Tennyson. q 

On the same evening was produced the other festival 
novelty, 4 short cantata by Dr. Alan Gray, Professor 
Stanford’s successor at Trinity College, Carthbridge. 
Shelley’s beautiful little poem, Ave¢husa, forms the theme, 
‘and the five stanzas are set for chorus and orchestra, with 
solo for baritone. There are but three divisions in the 
work, the treatment being of the modern continuous 
order, and considerable knowledge of effect is evident, 
as well as sound musicianship. It may be that the 
composer has not altogether found the best mode of 
expressing himself, but he is one of those who will be 
heard of again, for Avethusa has something more than 
promise in it. The performance was a good one, Mr. 
Andrew Black taking the solo part, and the composer 
conducting, and receiving the customary ovation. Miss 
Macintyre and Mr. Ben Davies sang the “ Lark” duet 
from the fourth act of Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette with 
warmth of expression, and one of the most perfect 
renderings imaginable of Schubert’s Symphony in B 
minor (unfinished), brought the first part of the pro- 
gramme to a close. A _ selection from the orchestral 
numbers of Sullivan’s Zempest music followed, after 
which Miss Macintyre gave with dramatic force, 
Santuzza’s song from Cavalleria Rusticana. The “ Song 
of Destiny,” by Brahms, was finely sung by the chorus ; 
Mr. Plunket Greene was highly successful with some old 
Hungarian songs; and the concert ended with an 
excellent performance of the overture, Richard J//.,, 
conducted by the composer, Mr. Edward German, and 
well received by the audience. 

On the Saturday morning, Sir Joseph Barnby assumed 
the difon at the express invitation of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
a polite recognition of the former’s work in the pre- 
liminary rehearsals. The work given was Dvordk’s 
Spectre’s Bride, with Miss Macintyre, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Andrew Black as soloists. This was the 
first time the cantata had been performed at a festival 
since its production at Birmingham in 1885. All did 
their best and a fine rendering was the result. The 
second part of the programme comprised Goring 
Thomas’s Suzte de Ballet, played with spirit; an air 
from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, beautifully sung 
by Miss Mackenzie ; Hubert Parry’s De Profundis, given 
by the chorus in a manner to put all previous perform- 
ances in the shade ; and the Had/elujah from Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives. During the performance of this last, 
the audience assumed the standing position, as was the 
case while the Sanctus was sung in the two Masses. 
This introduction of one of the externals of public 
worship to the concert room is new in Leeds, and one to 
be regretted’; for, to put it plainly, it is an affectation and 
nothing else. 

The Saturday evening concert is, properly speaking, an 
appendix to the festival. The programme this year was 
devoted to a selection from various works of Handel, 
and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is to be congratulated upon the 
magnificent performances he has secured, and all con- 
cerned in the management upon the general success of 
the Festival. That it is not without its lessons will be 
conceded, but they need not here be indicated. 

S..S.S. 





THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from page 222.) 
; STEP IV. 

Rubinstein, Anton. “Valse Caprice” (R.A, 8,362c). 
This celebrated piece requires a ready, clever, but also 
large left hand, and a good deal of nerve in the right 
one. The extraordinary skips, so full of whim and 
eccentricity, must be given without any hesitation, and 
the performer must take great care to avoid any falling 
off in the coda, which is full of intricacies. 

* Réverie” in A (R.A. 8,362c). There is a good deal of 
religious contemplation and soft expression in this ex- 
ceedingly euphonious piece. A clear, full, and mellow 
tone is required for the major part, whilst the chords 
ought to be played strictly together. 

“Impromptu” in E flat (R.A. 8,362c). Simplicity, 
naturalness, and sincere feeling are the principal charac- 
teristics of this eminently pretty piece. 

“ Réverie” in D minor (R.A. 8,362c). The performer 
must try to do justice to the somewhat rhapsodic, hesi- 
tating, doubtful expression, but attention must be more 
particularly directed to the distinct delivery of the figures 
in semiquavers. 

“ Nocturne” in G (R.A. 8,362c). A very quiet, supple, 
and well-cultivated movement of the right hand is of the 
utmost necessity for a judicious and effective perform- 
ance of this noble, expressive, and original nocturne. 
Anyone who is able to play Chopin’s Nocturne No, 12 
can also do justice to Rubinstein’s work, All sentiment- 
ality must be avoided, and any dragging of the time 
would do harm. 

“Romanza” in B flat (R.A. 8,362c). This short piece 
presents a good many difficulties. First of all, a good, 
secure, and practical fingering has to be decided on; 
secondly, great earnestness in the double passages in 
semiquavers must be secured. The chords (page 3) must 
be full and rich, and the ending requires the greatest 
delicacy. 

“ Barcarolle” in A minor (R.A. 8,362c). Although not 
so well known nor so popular as the Barcarolle in F 
minor, it is, on the whole, a finer constructed piece. 
Great attention must be devoted to the (semiquaver) 
accompaniment in the left hand, which represents the 
movement of the waves on which the boat (indicated by 
the right hand) glides on securely and softly. : 

“ Souvenir” in C (R.A. 8,362@). Its style is noble and 
grand, and the expression throughout dignified. The 
performer must try to give the figures in semiquavers in 
a simple and unostentatious manner, 

“*Caprice” in E flat (R.A. 8,362¢). This caprice is one 
of the most brilliant, spirited, and technically difficult 
pieces of the celebrated Russian composer. It has to be 
taken extremely fast, the touch has to be light and elastic ; 
indeed, the performer finds everywhere splendid oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting ‘cleverness and command over 
technical intricacies. 

“ Nocturne” in F (R.A. 8,362¢@). This charming piece 
requires big hands, for the principal effect lies in the firm 
(not arpeggiando) chords. The melody has to be well 
sustained, and ought to be given with a sincere ex- 
pression. 

“Trot de Cavalerie” (R.A. 8,362@). A cheerful, spirited, 
and amusing piece. 
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“ Preghiera” in B flat (R.A. 8,362e). The performer 
has to try to execute the chords with the utmost clear- 
ness and precision. The movement must not be fast, for 
on the third and fourth pages a rather difficult aug- 
mentation’ of the accompaniment might be found very 
troublesome. 

_ “Impatience” in B flat (R.A. 8,362e). Very capricious, 
but full of spirit. ‘The introduction of a polka, and later 
a valse rhythm, makes the whole very fascinating. 

“ Polonaise” in C minor (R.A. 8,362/). Written in 
the form of a fantasia. 

“Mélodie” in B major (R.A. 8,362/). The utmost 
delicacy and refinement are particularly required to make 
it effective. . , 

“Ondine” in D flat (R.A. 8,362/). A charming, 
euphonious, and highly effective study in broken chords. 

“Allegro appassionato” in D minor (R.A. 8,362/). 
Full of fire and animation—even passion. The left-hand 
part demands great attention and patient practice. 

“ Barcarolle” in G (R.A. 8,362g). This celebrated piece 
is not only beautiful, but at the same time one of the 
very best exercises in thirds and sixths. 

“ Aubade” (Morning Music) in E flat (R.A. 8,362). 
An exquisite, elegant, and fascinating piece. 

“ Mélancolie” in G minor (R.A. 8,362¢). This de- 
lightful romanza is one of the best of Rubinstein’s 
works—noble, original, full of sentiment and excellent 
effects. 

“ Mazurka” in E major (R.A, 8,362g). The sweet- 
ness and amiability of this elegant trifle will find friends 
and admirers everywhere. 

“Impromptu” in A minor. 
uninterrupted movement. 


An excellent study for 


STEP II.—DRAWING-ROOM PIECES, 


Scotson Clark. ‘Gavotte Anglaise” (F major). It 
possesses the true gavotte expression, namely, that of 
sharp rhythm and a certain jumping movement. 

Scotson Clark. “ Airs de Ballet.” No.1,“ Hortense” 
(B flat). Engaging and popular. No. 2, “ Delphine” (G 
minor). In the style of a march. 

Scotson Clark. “ Die Wassernixen, Valse Elegante” (E 
flat). Although some of the figures seem to require a 
somewhat experienced performer, the broken chords are 
very easily fingered, and thus agreeable to play. The 
valse itself is written in the style of Wollenhaupt’s 
“ Héléne.” 

Scotson Clark. “Tone Pictures.” No. 1, “Mazurka” 
(D minor). Its characteristic expression is more that of a 
minuet. Nos. 2 and 3, see Step III. 

Scotson Clark. “Sweet Remembrance,” Melody (A 
flat). Very simple; the part in F minor might with 
advantage be played a little faster, as it is rather empty 
and uninteresting. 

Scotson Clark. “ Melody,’ in F. 
written in a popular manner. 

Scotson Clark. “Gavotte Francaise” (B flat). A good 
piece for learning to play from memory. 

Haydn, Joseph. “Serenade” (C major). <A very 
pleasing and melodious trifle, owning all the well-known 
fluency of the writings of the illustrious composer. 

Haydn, Joseph. “Ox Minuet” (C major). This un- 
assuming but effective minuet has its little story. A 
rich butcher of Vienna begged the famous composer 
Haydn to write a piege of music in honour of his daughter’s 
wedding. Haydn consented, and composed the so-called 
“Ox Minuet,” the title of which it, received for the 
reason that the grateful butcher presented Haydn with 
an ox beautifully adorned with flowers and ribbons. 

Taubert, Wilhelm. “ Serenade” (Liebesliedchen), in c. 


Easy, simple, and 





This very charming piece belongs to the incidental music 
written for Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” 

Reissiger, F. A. “Fairy’s Dance” (B flat). This 
simple but pleasing waltz enjoys a good deal of popu- 
larity. Its composer is the son of the better-known 
Dresden Capellmeister (1798—1859). 

Horr, P. “Les Adieux” (A flat). A kind of song 
without words. : 

Jiillig, Franz. “Maria’s Bild” (D flat). The com- 
poser, a Tyrolese by birth, was at one time (about fifty 
years ago) very well known in Austrian circles ; and his 
pieces, although simple and slightly sentimental, enjoyed 
great popularity. The piece “ Maria’s Bild.” contains 
several parts which are useful for practice. 

Spohr, Ludwig. “Polonaise” (C major), from the 
opera Faust. With the exception of the Polonaise by 
Oginsky, Spohr’s “ Polonaise” is the one which became 
the most known. As a rhythmical study, it cannot be too 
highly recommended. 

Hummel, J. N. Op. 42. “ Six Easy Pieces.” These 
six pieces belong to the best material for educational 
purposes. The experienced master’s hand shows itself 
everywhere. 

Heller, Stephen. “Two Rondos on Halévy’s opera 
Le Guitarrero.” Op. 23. _Halévy’s opera was written 
in 1841, but did not obtain a striking success, and is now 
almost entirely forgotten. The more agreeable is it to 
meet with some of its material in the well-written rondos 
by the conscientious master Heller. The first rondo is 
in C; the second in D. Both are very pleasing and most 
convenient to play ; for these reasons they are to be 
highly recommended. 

Heller, Stephen. “Four Rondos on airs from Doni- 
zetti’s Favorita.” Op.22. No.1 inc, No.2 inG, No. 3 
in D, and No.4inG. The first Rondo is in the cantabile 
style ; the second demands a firm rhythmical expression. 
No. 3 is elegant and graceful; and No. 4 bright and 
brilliant. The respected name of the composer is a 
guarantee for the solidity of his work. 

Heller, Stephen. “Rondolette sur la Cracovienne du 
Ballet ‘The Gipsy.’” Op.12. <A very bright, pleasing, 
and thoroughly charming piece. 

Eyken, G. J. van. “ Papa’s Birthday.” 
A pleasing and melodious piece. 
only moderate powers. 

Eyken, G. J. van. “ Hunting Song” (D major). 
bright and jovial. 

Eyken, G. J. van. “Flying Leaves, No. 2, Merry 
Musicians” (F major). A good task for learning to play 
from memory. 

Dussek, J]. L. “La Chasse” (F). 
and in its way brilliant. 

Dorn, Edouard. “Spring Blossoms.” Mazurka in F. 
May be recommended for its agreeable effect. 

(To be continued.) 


March in G. 
Its execution requires 


Very 


Very joyous, bold, 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 
IN a former communication I alluded to the excellence of the 
Amsterdam choir, which gave a performance in Leipzig, while 
on its way to the Vienna Dramatic and Musical Exhibition, 
where the choir has since been enthusiastically received. The 
same singers paid us a return visit, appearing at the first Gewand- 
haus Concert of the 6th October. Their répertoire consists 
exclusively (as you may remember) of old Dutch music, and 
after a second hearing, I can only repeat my former estimate 
of their powers, that in this particular genre they are un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable. They deserve the utmost credit 
in that they have rescued from oblivion much music that is 
really fine and interesting, though one or two of their pieces 
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possess historical value merely. One of their most successful 
pieces was the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” from Jacob Obrecht’s (1430—1507) 
Missa Fortuna Desperata. The other items contributed by the 
choir were: ‘* Kyrie and Christe,” by Ockeghem (1420—1512), 
‘*Hodie Christus natus est,” by Sweelinck (1562—1621), and 
the same composer’s setting of the 118th Psalm. On this 
occasion the choir also gave some secular pieces—‘‘ Languir me 
fais,” by Jakob Clemens non papa (16th century) ; ‘‘Je ne fus 
jamais si ayse,”’ by Pierre Certon (16th century) ; “‘Matona mia 
cara,” by Orlando Lasso (15z20—1594) ; ‘* Petite Camusette,” 
by Josquin de Prés (1445—1521). In response to tumultuous 
applause the choir gave an ‘‘ Et incarnatus” by a composer 
whose name was not stated. The orchestral selections at this 
concert were Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture and Schumann’s 
Symphony in B flat, both of which are ‘‘ household words ” with 
our orchestra, and went splendidly. Herr Professor Dr. Reinecke 
was warmly greeted on making his appearance at the conductor’s 
desk. At the second Gewandhaus Concert we had an op- 
portunity of hearing Friiulein Wietrowetz, a talented young 
violinist, and pupil of Joachim, who has already made her bow 
to an English audience. It was her first appearance at these 
concerts, and was, moreover, thoroughly successful. She played 
with almost masculine force and dash, and with perfect command 
of technique, the Concerto by Brahms, Adagio from Spohr’s 
Sixth Concerto, and a Mazurka by Zarzycki. The selection of 
the last-named says little for the lady’s taste. The rest of the 
programme was made up of two melodies for string orchestra by 
Grieg (which are tuneful but which tell us nothing the composer 
has not told us many times before), Weber’s Overture to Oderon, 
and Beethoven’s Symphony in A. The destinies of the Thomaner 
choir, over which the late Dr. Rust presided so ably, have been 
placed fro tem. in the hands of Herr Richter, son of the great 
contrapuntist. Under his direction the choir gave, on the 13th 
of October, a concert in memory of Moritz Hauptmann—the 
centenary of whose birth occurred that day. The programme 
was, as usual on these occasions, entirely made up of the 
works of the composer commemorated. It was exceedingly 
well rendered, and no higher compliment can be paid to Herr 
Richter than to say that his conducting was fully equal to 
that of Dr. Rust. 

For the benefit of the plague-stricken inhabjtants of Hamburg 
a concert was given at the Crystal Palace. The novelties at this 
performance were a’‘‘Symphonic Prologue to Dante’s Divina 
Commedia,” by Felix von Woyrsch, and £ntr’acte and Ballet 
music from Asfasia, by Carl Schroeder. Von Woyrsch’s music 
is not without distinction, and as ‘‘ programme music’’ makes 
an immediate and considerable effect. Schroeder’s music is even 
more of the ad captandum order. Both works were conducted 
by their respective composers, and played as well as the military 
band engaged could play them. Concertmeister Halir, from 
Weimar, was the solo pianist. He played an arrangement of 
his own of one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies and a Wiegen- 
lied by Simon, gaining with each the heartiest of applause. I 
do not pretend to defend the selection of such works. Frriiulein 
Mark contributed several Lieder, and the Concordia male-voice 
choir sang. Another concert, also for the benefit of the suffer- 
ing population of Hamburg, has been given here, the chief 
item of the programme being Hoffmann’s ‘‘ Schéne Melusine.” 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Wagner were also re- 
presented by some of their smaller works. 

The most interesting operatic events have been the mounting 
of Mozart’s one-act opera, Bastien und Bastienne, and Mas- 
cagni’s Freund Fritz. There is food for reflection in a com- 
parison of the simple, unaffected strains which Mozart penned 
in his twelfth year and the spicy, peppery music of Mascagni. 
A period of about 125 years separates the two works, and 
it is interesting to note the difference of treatment. While 
Mozart accompanies a song for a terrible magician with strings, 
horns, and oboes, Mascagni brings into play the whole orchestral 
apparatus when a group of Alsatian peasants sit down to dinner. 
The brass rains chromatic scales in altogether unnecessary and 
noisy profusion. No one will pretend that the work of the 
twelve-year-old Mozart is great, but it shows astonishing mastery 
of the éechnigue of composition, nevertheless, and a remarkable 
gift for musical characterization. Mascagni’s L’ Amico Frits 
shows no advance upon Cavalleria Rusticana. There is the 





same undeniable power to delineate musically 4 dramatic 
situation ; but the means employed are not unfrequently of a 
brutal kind. The more idyllic subject of the later work shows 
up unmistakably a falling off in the composer’s power of 
melodic invention—and from this cause the lyrical portions of 
the work suffer considerably. Mascagni shows an increased 
tendency to revel in ugly harmonious progressions, which 
torment a cultivated musical ear. His treatment of the ‘‘leading 
note,’ more especially is quite intolerable. Herr Schelper 
made a most admirable “ Rabbi Sichel,” while Fraulein Mark 
and Herr Merkel, as ‘*Susel” and “Fritz,” left little to be 
desired, either in their singing or acting. The other parts are 
all insignificant. They flit on and off the stage at the bidding 
of the composer or librettist, but ‘‘ nobody marks them.” The 
loudest applause was bestowed upon the Entr’acte. Next, to 
that the so-called ‘‘ Cherry” duet was singled out for special 
favour. The first act was coldly received, but after the second, 
and again at the end of the opera, the audience became more 
enthusiastic, and the reception of the opera was, on the whole, 
favourable. The intermezzo was played to perfection. It is 
altogether foreign to the spirit of the simple village story set 
forth in L’ Amico Fritz, and would be far more appropriate as a 
prologue to Aing Lear. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE supplement given this month is a song by Charles 
Wood, one of a set of four, published in one book 
(Augener’s edition, No. 8,954), and already favourably 
noticed in a former number of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD. Readers will now be able to judge for them- 
selves of the merit of this quaint little song. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Critions, 


Catechism of Pianoforte Playing. By Dr. H. RIEMANN, 
Professor at the Wiesbaden Conservatorium, trans- 
lated from the German. (Augener’s Edition, No. 
9,204 ; bound, net, 2s. 6d. ; paper cover, net, 2s.) 


No one who has read any of Dr. Riemann’s Catechisms 
can fail.to be struck by the thoroughness and earnestness 
which pervades them; and experience, that best of 
teachers, has evidently helped him in planning and 
developing his thoughts.. Already at the commence- 
ment of the Catechism under notice, we find some 
admirable remarks in answer to those who contend that 
pianoforte-playing is injurious to true musical feeling ; if 
indulged in for its own sake there may be danger, but 
not if the musical sense be cultivated at the same time. 
So says Dr. Riemann, and justly reminds objectors what 
pianoforte arrangements have done to make known great 
orchestral works, or even operas and oratorios. Chapter 
I. deals with the instrument, and contains a description 
of the keyboard, the manner in which the mechanism 
acts, pedals, etc. With regard to the impossibility of 
keeping a sound uniformly loud—for a string which is 
struck diminishes very quickly in force—we are reminded 
that “the pianoforte can only draw a picture in dotted 
and not in continuous lines.” Some useful hints are given 
with regard to the use of the so-called “loud” pedal. 
Chapter II. discusses, among other things, the positions 
of arm, wrist, and finger, and various kinds of touch. 
With regard to the latter, our author insists that they 
should all be taught from the beginning—for any one 
avoided at first is more difficult to learn afterwards. This 
is a practical hint, and there is, perhaps, another case to 
which it would apply. Children are. usually taught the 
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treble long before the bass. Why should not the two be 
learnt together? The old and the new school of finger- 
ing are discussed, and the author frankly approves of the 
latter. But by the “new school” he understands one that 
does not seek “ variability 2 fout prix ;” certain extrava- 
gances of certain would-be imitators of Liszt, Tausig, and 
Bilow have, to some extent, been the cause of hostility 
against the new school, but the mere fact that it seeks the 
fingering most in harmony with the phrasing speaks loudly 
in its favour ; the old was chiefly concerned in securing a 
genteel position for the hand. The use of thumb and little 
finger on the black keys is, however, scarcely new, for, as 
our author truly remarks, Bach’s music “demands the use 
of the thumb on the black keys in the utmost measure.” 
On the question of practice, Dr. Riemann has some use- 
ful advice to offer, but we would venture to. differ from 
him when he says: “It is best always to begin with 
technical exercises ;” we cannot but think it wise to 
change from time to time the order of practice, so that 
if called upon suddenly to perform a piece, a player may 
not have become a slave to habit, and plead that his 
fingers are not prepared. The hint that the intellectual 
should go hand in hand with the mechanical deserves 
special note; for how many pianists forget this! In 
Chapter III. our author discusses phrasing, and his state- 
ment that the note before which the bar-line is placed is 
not “louder in comparison with the folowing, but in 
comparison with the Jreceding one” is of immense 
importance in considering the mode of formation of 
musical sentences. It is impossible to discuss the matter 
in a few words, and though, perhaps, it leads the author 
at times (as in his remarks on a passage in the Adagio of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3) into over-refinement, 
it will well repay close examination. Very interesting, 
too, arethe specimens which are given from Chopin and 
Schumann of wrongly placed bar-lines. The question of 
the part played by agogics and dynamics in making clear 
the structure of musical sentences is also touched upon. 
Dr. Riemann, while expounding the letter of the law, 
does not overlook its spiritual side. Here is an ex- 
ample. He is speaking of “agogic” accent, a gentle 
lingering on a note forming a point of stress, and he 
says: “How great these lengthenings should be cannot 
be determined by an invariable rule ; one may say that 
every lengthening that strikes us as such is too great ; 
it should make itself felt only as living expression.” Dr. 
Riemann is a poet as well as a pedagogue. 


Guvres Choisies, pour Piano, Par L. SCHYTTE. No. 8. 
Rhapsodie. No. 9. Gavotte. London: Augener & 
Co. 


THESE are quite up to one’s expectations in the way of 
clever, original, and uniformly fresh writing. As regards 
the rhapsody, we may be allowed to doubt whether the 
composer has chosen the best possible title, but it will 
well repay study, and, its little difficulties, once overcome, 
should give as much satisfaction to the player as to the 
listener, The gavotte opens with a crisp theme in E 
major, succeeded by an intermediate subject of much 
beauty, bearing the key signature of A major. This, how- 
ever, exhibits a restless tonality, which finally leads the 
player back again to the original theme, ingeniously 
elaborated. We have unstinted praise for this gavotte. 


Symphonies, by JOSEPH HAYDN, arranged for pianoforte 
duet by MAX PAUER.. No. 1 in E flat. (Edition 
No. 8554@; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

IN these days of such cheap pianoforte arrangements of 

the best orchestral works, no excuse can be made for 

those who are unacquainted with the symphonies of the 





great masters. The work before us is one of the creations 
of Haydn, which earned for him the title “ Father of the 
Symphony,” and he appears here in one of his most genial 
moods. It appears as No. 1 of this particular edition, 
though many will perhaps recognise it more easily as No. 
8 of the Salomon set. It is arranged as a pianoforte 
duet by Mr. Max Pauer, who is certain, from his know- 
ledge of orchestral music, and experience in the work of 
transcription, to give us the best possible translation of 
the original. 


Viennese Humour (Wiener Gemiitthlichkeit). Polka 
Francaise fiir das Pianoforte. Von AD. CZIBULKA. 
Op. 208. London: Augener & Co. 

Loving Hearts. Melodie fiir das Pianoforte. Von AD. 
CZIBULKA. Op. 210. London: Augener & Co. 
THE first of these compositions is, in spite of its sub-title 
of Polka Frangaise, a good specimen of Viennese dance 
music, of the higher order. It is simply but effectively 
treated. The latter is an air, “,Wenn zwei sich lieben,” 
with variations for pianoforte, written in quite an un- 

pretentious style. 


Ballade (No. 2) for Pianoforte. By CARL REINECKE 

Op. 215. (Leipzig : Gebriider Reinecke.) 
ADVANCED pianists will do well to take note of this new 
work from the prolific pen of the eminent Leipzig Pro- 
fessor. It is brilliant, poetical, and the reverse of con- 
ventional. Considerable command of the keyboard will, 
however, be necessary to do justice to it ; but these forth- 
coming, the piece could scarcely fail to please. 


Practical School for the Violin. By E. W. RITTER. 
Book V. (Edition No. 7610¢; net, Is.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE fifth book of this school contains major and minor 

scales, exercises, and duettinos in the first position, with 

clearly-written explanations of scales, intervals, etc. The 
scales are first given in quavers, through one octave in all 
keys, without accompaniment, and then they are given in 
whole notes, with Cherubini’s accompaniment, to be 
studied with the various nuances marked on each one. 

Each of these is followed by a finger exercise and 

duettino in the same key. The duettinos are by Pleyel, 

Campagnoli, Blumenthal, and Spohr. We have already 

remarked, in our reviews of the earlier books, that the 

composer believes in grounding his pupil in the first 
position, and in this we heartily concur. 


Drei Charakterstiicke fiir Orchester. Von GUSTAV 
JENSEN. Op. 33. I. Alla Marcia. II. Canzona. 
III. Minuetto. (Edition No. 7059, full score, net, 
5s. No. 70594, orchestral parts, net, 10s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THESE three pieces are well worth adding to the libraries 

of Orchestral Societies which have the full complement 

of wind instruments, and will also prove most useful as 
short pieces for concert and dramatic performances. The 
first of the three, in C major, opens with a short introduc- 
tion of twelve bars, principally for the wind instruments, 
which leads up to a brilliant march. It is scored for full 
orchestra, and includes parts for four horns and three 
trombones. The next number is a very pretty Canzona 
in G major, 3 rhythm, in which, after a few introductory 
bars, the celli and horn give out a melodious theme. 
After a short movement in C minor, fzi mosso, the first 
theme is repeated, this time by the oboe and violins, and 
the piece finishes with a coda introducing some effective 
orchestration. This number has only one flute part, two 
horns, one trombone, and no drums, the other parts being 
the same as in the March, No. 3, Minuetto inc major, 
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is a movement such as we are accustomed to hear in a 
symphony, and is scored the same as the Canzona, 
excepting that there is a part for tympani instead of bass 
trombone. The score and parts are beautifully engraved 
and are free from errors. 


Twelve Sonatas for Violin, by Corelli, Op. 5, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, worked out from the figured 
bass of the author, and with all necessary indications 
for bowing, fingering, and execution of ornaments. By 
GUSTAV JENSEN. Part I. Sonatas 1 to 6. London: 
Augener & Co. (Edition No. 7354@; net, 3s.) 


THE editor states in his preface to this new edition that 
he has “made use of the edition by Joachim & 
Chrysander (Augener & Co), which gives Corelli’s own 
ornaments to the adagios of the sonatas in the first part.” 
— These ornaments give the surest guide to the manner 
in which shakes and appogiaturas were played in the 
time of Corelli.”—* The beginnings and endings of shakes 
I have generally written out in full.” We may only add 
that these sonatas, now nearly two centuries old, should 
form part of the classical répertoire of every student and 
player of the violin. They impart a broad and expressive 
style, and for that reason are invaluable to the student. 
When artistically rendered, their beauty manifests itself 
alike to amateur and professional. 


Vortragsstudien. Eine Sammlung hervorragender und 
beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister fur Violine mit 
Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet. Von GUSTAV 
JENSEN. No. 10, Beethoven. Romanze in G dur. 
Op. 40. 11, Beethoven. Romanze in Fdur. Op. 50. 
London : Augener & Co. 


BEETHOVEN’S two Romances for violin and orchestra are 
already so well known and so popular that any remark 
from us on them seems almost superfluous. The present 
edition, arranged for violin and piano, is so carefully 
edited and fingered by Gustav Jensen, that it leaves 
nothing to be desired, and for the purpose of study is 
excellent. 


Morceaux Favoris pour Violon et Piano, revus et arrangés 
par FR. HERMANN. 2de Série. No. 79. Marie 
Wurm. Estera Gavotte. No. 80. S. Noskowski, 
Zingaresca. London: Augener & Co. 


THESE two pieces are both very pleasing—the Estera 
-Gavotte because of its light and pretty motives, and the 
Zingaresca on account of its brilliancy and dash. Of the 
two we prefer the latter piece, which cannot be considered 
difficult, although it touches the seventh position. This 
series of pieces arranged by F. Hermann is accurately 
fingered, bowed and lettered for reference. 


Appassionata for Violin and Piano. 
LEZKI. 


Romanza for Violin and Piano. 
London: Augener & Co. 


THE Appassionata, an exceedingly well-written duet for 
violin and piano, is not only the most difficult of these 
two solos, but also the most important. The emotional 
element is strong throughout, and the players feel them- 
selves irresistibly carried along by the impassioned 
themes. These themes and their treatment distinctly 
show the influence of the chamber music of Schumann 
and Gade; at the same time the composer asserts 
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sufficient individuality to make the piece more than | 
ordinarily interesting. The Romanza is more ofa violin | 





solo with piano accompaniment ; it is very effective, and 
not nearly such an exacting piece as the other. The 
violin parts to both pieces are nicely fingered, bowed, etc., 
but we would like to see the violin part of the Appassionata 
printed on one whole sheet, like that of the Romanza, so as 
to avoid a very awkward turn-over. 


Morceaux Mélodiques pour deux Violons avec accom- 
pagnement de piano (ad /iditum). Par ¥. HERMANN. 
Op. 26. Livre II, Nos. 3 et 4. (Edition No. 53286 ; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. . 
WE welcome with pleasure the second book, containing 
two more of these delightful pieces. The first is marked 
Allegro giocoso in D major, alla breve; the second 
Allegretto Scherzando in G major, $ rhythm. The violin 
parts have each a fair share of the melody, and may be 
played with or without piano accompaniment. Nothing 
could be more charming than the joyous character of the 
motives, and the graceful way in which the composer 
intertwines the parts. We foretell a great runon these 
pieces, as their beauty appeals alike to young and old. 


Berceuse for Violin and Piano, Composed by W. A. 
GILBERT. London: Forsyth Brothers. 

THISs is a taking little piece—a pretty melody, tastefully 

accompanied. It is quite easy for both instruments, and 

the effect produced nevertheless considerable. Clearly 

this is a piece for the modest amateur. Verd. sap. 


The Fire Worshippers. Adapted from Moore’s “Lalla 
Rookh.” A dramatic cantata for chorus, soli, and 
orchestra. By GRANVILLE BANTOCK. Vocal Score. 
The London Music Publishing Company. 

THIS is rather an ambitious work, consisting of an over- 
ture and six scenes, and, in an exceptional degree, 
promising future eminence for its composer, especially as 
a writer of dramatic music. Mr. Bantock’s “ Coedmar” 
has already brought him into prominence, and his talents 
have won hearty recognition at his A/ma Mater, the 
Royal Academy of Music. “The Fire Worshippers” is 
less Wagnerian in tendency than ‘‘Ccoedmar,” but, like 
the latter, reveals its composer’s happy faculty for in- 
venting expressive and significant melodic phrases (in 
contradistinction to “tunes”), and his strong instinct for 
polyphonic effects, We shall watch Mr. Bantock’s career 
with much interest. 


The Death of Young Romilly; or, the Founding of 


Bolton Priory. Choral ballad for chorus and 
orchestra. Poetry by WORDSWORTH; music by 
J. F. H. ReaD. London: Novello & Co. 


THIS interesting little work, which is dedicated by per- 
mission to the Prince of Wales, was originally written for 
male voices only, but has now been arranged for the 
usual combination of S.A.T.B, It may be safely taken 
in hand by choral societies ; they will find it effective, 
taking, and by no means difficult. It occupies but 
eighteen pages 8vo., and has therefore another feature to 
recommend it—one that is not at all to be despised— 
brevity. SARS “ca 

To Sleep. Song by GERALDINE FITZGERALD. Words 

by LorD TENNYSON. London: Augener & Co. 

THIs is a-short song of three pages, written to words 
from Tennyson’s Zhe Foresters.. The melody is sweet, 
and suits the words, though it reminds us very much of 
something we have heard. The compass is small, from 
D to ED, and will therefore suit most voices. 
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AH ROBIN! JOLLY ROBIN! 
SONG 
by 


Charles Wood. 


Sir Th Wyat. 
ir thomas Wya (Augener’s Edition N?! 8954.) 


(1503—1542.) 


Allegretto scherzando. 
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@peras and Concerts, 


ROYAL OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 
THE winter season of opera has commenced in a very animated 
manner, Sir Augustus Harris being the first in the field. He 
started at Covent Garden, October roth, with a representation of 
Gluck’s Orfeo and Cavalleria Rusticana, the house being com- 
pletely filled. The Sisters Ravogli were seen in the first opera, 
and Mlle. Giulia Ravogli was as excellent as ever in the char- 
acter of Orfeo, which she made singularly attractive by her fine 
singing and excellent acting. In Cavalleria Rusticana the 
character of Santuzza was performed by Mlle. Del Torre, who 
was moderately successful, timidity preventing her making the 
most of her powers. Signor Cremonini was the tenor, |and did 
himself credit by excellent singing and very fair acting. A new 
baritone, Signor Pignalosa, was successful as Alfio. Mlle. 
Guercia represented Lola with good effect. On the next night 
Verdi’s 7rovatore attracted a largeaudience. There was a new 
Leonora, Mlle. Rosita Sala, who sang with some success. Mlle. 
Tremelli appeared as the gipsy mother, her deep tones in the 
scena of Azucena being heartily applauded. Signor Giannini 
was the Manrico, and gained great favour by his singing of the 
music. The Conte was sustained by Signor de Anna, a good 
singer and capable actor, who was heard in this country during 
Mr. Mapleson’s management at Her Majesty’s Theatre. On 
the 12th Lohengrin was performed. This work of Wagner’s is 
becoming quite one of the popular operas of the time, and a very 
large audience was attracted by it. Madame Melba, the charm- 
ing Australian prima donna, was the representative of Elsa, a 
character for which her pure and sympathetic voice, graceful 
appearance, and charming acting admirably fitted her. Mlle. 
Guercia was Ortruda, and proved herself an efficient artist. As 
Lohengrin, Signor Cremonini was not seen to the greatest 
advantage, being evidently timid and not possessing the requi- 
site dignity for the part. He made it less impressive also by 
discarding the brilliant silver armour in which we are accus- 
tomed to see the ‘* Knight of the Swan.” M. Dufriche appeared 
as Telramonde, and played and sang the part in an artistic 
manner. Signor Castelmary was satisfactory as the King, Signor 
Abramoff being the Herald. The general performance, with 
the exception of one or two slips from the chorus, was equal to 
the representations of the regular season. On the 15th Gounod’s 
Faust was given with the ballet music written for the grand 
opera Faris. ‘* There is a ballet and the Devil in it,” said 
Mendelssohn, speaking of Meyerbeer’s Kodert le Diable, ‘‘ so the 
Parisians are sure to be pleased.” A similar result was achieved 
in Faust ; and at Covent Garden also the performance with the 
ballet was much appreciated, and it cannot be denied that this 
dance music has a wonderful charm, although it interferes some- 
what with the dramatic action of the opera. The music was 
admirably played, and Miles. Reganti and Stichel danced ina 
very graceful manner. The heroine was Madame Melba, who 
was a delightful Marguerite, and sang the music with the utmost 
grace, delicacy, and refinement, winning enthusiastic applause. 
Signor Giannini was the representative of the hero, and if not 
exactly the kind of lover a maiden would go crazy about, 
his singing of the music was far better than that of many 
Fausts we can remember. Signor Castelmary was a very fair 
Mephistopheles, Signor Pignalosa was efficient as Valentine, 
being very much applauded in his two songs, Mlle. Guercia was 
a sprightly Siebel, and Mlle. Bauermeister is the best Martha 
that could be found at the present time. During the following 
week familiar operas were given, and, probably owing to the 
variations of our fickle climate, several postponements were 
made. One of these was Rossini’s Bardiere, which was to have 
been performed on the 19th, with Mlle. Emma Nevada as 
Rosina ; it was postponed until the 25th. Madame Melba 
was also announced to appear in Za 7Zraviata, but the revival 
of that opera was postponed, and also Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. 
Most varied are the areangements made by Sir Augustus 
Harris, and among other welcome announcements is that 
of four representations of Wagner’s 77istan und Isolde. This 
is a striking instance of the liberal spirit in which the autumn 
season is conducted, and should meet with adequate reward. 
M. Carl Armbruster, who will have the direction of these 





performances, is 2 thoroughly experienced and capable musician, 
who will take all possible pains in preparing the work, and 
will, we are convinced, ensure representations which, will 
be to his credit and to that of the management, and good 
performances of an opera so intensely dramatic and original as 
Tristan will be appreciated even by those who have but 
little knowledge of the artistic theories which led to its produc- 
tion. Zyristen, which it was thought would never find a home 


in London, will have an increased number of admirers when the 
scope and character of this fine work are better understood. We 
learn that great care will be taken in reviving the work, which 
made a remarkable impression when performed last season. 
Carmen was given October 22nd, and Rigoletto on the 24th. 


SIGNOR LAGO’S OPERA SEASON. 

S1GNoR Laco is honourably known to lovers of opera owing to 
his having produced many novelties on the English stage 
besides introducing several artists who have become famous and 

pular. In taking the Olympic Theatre and transforming it 
into an Opera House the impresario has had not a few dithiculties 
to contend with, but we hope he will be able to surmount them, 
although, as Sir Augustus Harris is giving an autumn operatic 
season at the same time, the competition is verysevere. Signor 
Lago opened the Olympic Theatre on Monday, October 17th, 
and brought out Eugene Ondgin, a three-act opera, by Peter 
Tschaikowsky. The opera is new to this country, as indeed are 
the other operas of Tschaikowsky. One only has been heard in 
this country. That was MJazeppa, which was performed at 
Birmingham by the unfortunate Russian Company. Zugene 
Onégin is founded on the poem of Poushkin, “the Russian 
Byron,” as he was frequently called. The title of the opera is 
also the name of the hero, a man of fashion—Byronic in his 
cynical contempt of humanity. Onégin has been introduced to 
two young ladies of good family, and the eldest, named Tatiana, 
at once conceives a violent passion for him. The scene of the 
interview is pleasing. Another couple complete the quartet. 
They are Vladimir Lensky, a poet and the friend of Onégin, and 
Olga, the sister of the heroine, who is en to Lensky. 
Tatiana contides to her old nurse the secret of her sudden attach- 
ment, and after much agitation and many doubts and fears the 
maiden resolves to send Onégin a letter, in which she naively 
confesses the impression the hero has made. When Onégin 
receives the letter his vanity leads him to appreciate the frank 
words of the innocent girl, but he does not respond, On the 
contrary, while paying her compliments on her good looks he 
says coolly that for him ‘*the joys of love are over,” and even 
goes so far as to advise Tatiana to control her feelings. Ashamed 
and confounded at this reception of her tender avowal the 
heroine is almost in despair. But meeting again at a ball, 
Onégin seems at first to have regretted his harsh conduct and 
pays Tatiana much.attention. But Olga, her sister, a coquettis 
girl, who wishes to tease her lover Lensky, flirts desperately with 
Unégin, and at length her lover, madly jealous—knowing how 
teadily his friend succeeds with the ‘air sex—interferes. ‘There 
is a quarrel, and Onégin, at first endeavouring to pacify his 
friend, at length becomes enraged, and a challenge is the result. 
They meet, and Lensky falls dead. Onégin, in deep remorse at 
the trouble he has caused, flies and is seen no more for seven 
years. ‘Tatiana, after long sorrowing for her lover, eventually 
accepts Prince Gremin, who is kind and devoted to her. But 
Onégin returns. His cynical manner has been put aside, and 
when he sees Tatiana again he feels the deepest passion for her 
and strives to induce her to quit her husband. But the young 
wife is faithful and resists his importunities, and the opera ends 
with the despair of the hero, who declares that death is now his 
only resource. This gloomy story is well told, the librettist 
haying made good use of the original poem of Poushkin. The 
music is by no means distinctively Russian. In fact it can hard.y 
be said that there is a school of national music in Russia. The 
best musicians, like Tschaikowsky for example, follow for the 
most part the Continental composers as their models, and there 
is little save in the dance music to remind the hearers that the 
composer is of Russian nationality. The dance music, with 
its peculiar accents, its marked rhythm, its quaint phrases, and 
novel instrumentation is frequently very attractive. In the vocal 
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portions the composer.does not greatly depart from the style of 
operas formerly in vogue. There are airs, duets, quartets, 
choruses, etc.. The only novelty in the music is to be found in 
the writing for the orchestra, which sometimes reveals novel 
changes of key and occasionally bizarre and eccentric effects not 
always grateful to the ear, but at times, it must be admitted, 
some of these passages are effective. In the scene where Tatiana 
writes the letter the composer has been very happy. The music 
realises the agitated feelings of the young girl in a very attractive 
manner. There is also a tender and graceful movement for the 
tenor—the lover Lensky, who has a presentiment that he will 
fall in the duel. A quaint song, supposed to be sung by a 
French tutor in praise of Tatiana, was also much admired. It is 
in the style of the old French school of music and displays a 
remarkable gift of imitation. A lively song for Prince Gremin, 
** At every age sweet love is master,” was encored. The per- 
formance was hardly so finished and complete as could have 
been wished on the occasion of introducing a new work to the 
English stage. But in some respects praise may be given with- 
out reserve. Madame Fanny Moody, as the heroine, sang 
extremely well and acted far better than is customary with 
English artists. Her rendering of the ‘letter scene” was 
charming. So also was the incident in which the flippant hero 
rejects Tatiana’s love. Miss Lily Moody acted and sung with 
much spirit as Olga, the coquettish sister ; and Madame Sviat- 
lovsky, from the Grand Opera, Moscow, appeared as the old 
nurse, and proved herself a capable vocalist and actress. The 
best performance amongst the masculine artists was that of the 
hero by M. Eugene Oudin, who displayed high merit throughout 
and perfectly realised the characterintended. Mr. Iver McKay, 
although he sang the ‘‘ Farewell’ with pathetic feeling, was out 
of his element as an actor, and seemed to have a very imperfect 
idea of expression, passion, or sentiment. Some defects were to 
be noticed in the orchestra, partly because the balance of tone 
was not so complete as it should have been. The wood-wind 
instruments appeared to be feeble in contrast to the strings and 
brass, and this was felt in the greatest degree in the piquant 
dance music. Altogether, in spite of some drawbacks, the repre- 
sentation was interesting, and there is always an advantage in 
hearing novel works and contrasting them with those already 
popular. Art gains by such experiences, even if the new work 
does not always realise the expectations formed respecting it. 
On the second night of performance there was a revival of 
Donizetti’s opera La Favorita, with three new singers, Madame 
Domenici, Signor Mario Ancona, and Signor Bernardo Zerni. 
The lady was overweighted as Leonora and failed to do herself 
justice—partly through nervousness. Signor Ancona, who 
represented the King, is a baritone of great merit. His voice is 
not powerful, but he sings in an artistic manner and produces an 
excellent quality of tone. He also acts with intelligence. The 
tenor, Signor Zerni, has an agreeable voice and sings fluently, 
but he made littleimpression as anactor. On the 22nd Madame 
Albani appeared as Elsa in Lohengrin. The Queen has taken 
the Royal box for the season, and it is to be hoped that 
Signor Lago will have sufficient support to make his enterprise 
successful. —_--— 
ROYALTY THEATRE, 

Mr. CotsrorD Dick, who is favourably known to the musical 
public by a number of pleasing songs and light operettas, pro- 
duced on October 3rd his comic opera Ze Baroness, written 
and composed by himself, at the above theatre. The libretto is 
fairly amusing. A young baron at the Court of an Italian 
Grand Duke has been a wild dog, but his two uncles living in 
the provinces have premised, if he will reform and marry, that 
they will give him a handsome settlement. Whereupon he 
writes that he is married, and the uncles come to Court bringing 
the money promised. The efforts of the young scapegrace to 
secure the cash lead to his presenting various ladies as his wife. 
The music was very lively and catching, and was greatly 
applauded by the audience. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
THe adaptation by Mr. F, C. Burnand of Lecocq’s comic opera 
Le Ceur et la Main was produced at the above theatre October 
6:h under the title of /zcognita. The story has some amusing 


incidents. The scene is in South and North Portugal. The 
heir to the former monarchy is betrothed to the daughter of Don 
Pedro, the alliance being planned so as to unite the kingdoms 
under one rule. But the Prince meeting a charming girl in the 
vicinity of the Palace falls in love with her, and when the mar- 
riage ceremonies have been settled keeps out of the way. The 
fun of the subject arises from the fact that the supposed rustic 
maiden is no other than the young Princess herse¥. The opera 
was placed upon the stage with extraordinary brilliancy. Miss 
“ Sedohr ” Rhodes—‘* Sedohr” being merely Rhodes spelt 
backwards—appeared as the heroine, and pleased the audience 
owing to her skilful use of a light soprano voice of great flexi- 
bility. She acted also with considerable grace. Mr. Wallace 
Brownlow, a clever young baritone, from the Savoy Theatre, 
played the character of the Prince. Mr. Harry Monkhouse, Miss 
M. A. Victor, and others made ample use of their opportunities 
and provided infinite mirth for the audience. The music of 
Lecocq, if not equal to his former works, was bright and tuneful. 
But other music was also introduced to elaborate the opera, 
which proved completely successtul. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Tue first of these admirable concerts was given on Saturday 
afternoon, October 15th. It need hardly be said that Mr. Manns 
had an enthusiastic reception. It was no more than his due, for 
no musician of the present day has done more on behalf of the 
best music than Mr. Manns, while he has given great encourage- 
ment to many native composers. Included in the programme 
was Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” overture as a tribute to 
the late Lord Tennyson. M. de Pachmann appeared at these 
concerts, the first time for some years, and played Beethoven’s 
Concerto in C minor for the pianoforte, also a Mazurka and 
Rondo of Chopin. His reputation in performing the works of 
the latter composer is higher than as an interpreter of Beethoven, 
perhaps because in the works of the latter we demand a more 
solid and passionate style than that of M. de Pachmann. 
Nothing could have been more charming than his rendering of 
the Chopin solos, and the rondo being encored he gave another 
mazurka, His reception was most flattering. Mr. Eugene 
Oudin sang in his best style an air from Gounod’s 7rbut de 
Zamora and other songs. The novelty was a Ballad for,orchestra 
by Mr. C. A. Lidgey, called ‘‘ A Day Dream.” It was supposed 
to illustrate a work of Doré, and was, therefore, in every sense 
‘* programme music.” Programme music may be very artistic 
or very commonplace. Happily the music of Mr. Lidgey has 
much to recommend it, as he has the faculty for composing 
pleasing melody. If there was not much that could be called 
original, Mr. Lidgey has gifts which may be turned to good 
account, A piece called Les Lupercales, by M. Wurmser, the 
composer of the music to L’Enfant Prodigue, was singular and 
not altogether satisfactory, coming in the same programme as 
the eighth symphony of Beethoven, which was nobly played by 
the orchestra. An opera performance was given at the Palace 
on the 18th, when seme of the artists engaged by Signor Lago 
performed Mozart’s Der Schauspiel Director, and a one-act 
opera by Mr. Granville Bantock called Coedmar. The. work of 
Mozart was a curiosity in its way. It was played in Italian as 
The Impresario, and Mozart himself is supposed to appear in 
the opera as Wolfgang, a composer. Miss Elena Leila, Mr. 
Richard Temple, and Mr. Wareham appeared in the opera, and 
Mr. Tate represented Mozart, rather a hazardous experiment. 
The opera by Mr. Bantock, who has been a student at the Royal 
Academy of Music, is founded on the adventures of Coedmar, a 
young knight, who rescues the heroine Hulda from the fury of a 
brutal husband and falls in love with her. But the husband 
kills the wife in attempting to slay the lover, who then kills the 
husband. A little too much tragedy for one act, but there was 
ability and knowledge in Mr. Bantock’s music. He may be 
advised to select a libretto of a less melodramatic kind in his 
future operatic efforts. On Saturday, October 22nd, the pro- 
gramme was chosen as a tribute to Liszt, in celebration of the 
anniversary of his birth eighty-one years ago. The symphonic 

m “ Tasso,” the vocal scena ‘* Loreley,” the ‘‘ Angelus” for 
strings, and the ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsodie in F, No. 1,” were the 





works selected. Handel’s overture ‘Semele” opened the 
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concert, a curious contrast to Liszt.. An overture by Mr. A- 
Barclay Jones was appreciated. Herr David Popper introduced 
his Concerto in G, and other works, having an enthusiastic 
welcome. Madame Clara Samuell sang the ‘‘ Loreley” scena 
well, and the works of Liszt were warmly applauded. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

ON Monday, 24th, the Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall 
commenced for the thirty-fifth season. There was nothing 
sensational, but all was artistic. The k flat quartet and 
Pastoral Sonata of Beethoven were among the principal attrac- 
tions. The pianoforte trio of Schumann in D minor was another 
interesting work; and songs by Grétry and Thomé, the French 
composers, were included. The performers in the quartet were 
M. Arbos, first violin; Mr. Ries, second ; Herr Straus, viola ; 
and Mr. Whitehouse, violoncello. Mlle. Szumowska was 
brilliantly successful in the Sonata, Miss Liza Lehmann sang 
the French songs admirably. Mr. Henry Bird was an excellent 
accompanist, 





SARASATE CONCERTS. 

THE popular Spanish violinist had an overflowing audience at 
his first concert of the present season, October 8th, at St. James’s 
Hall. He played with Madame Berthe Marx the Kreutzer 
Sonata, which was one of the great successes of the afternoon ; 
also solos by Wieniawski and other violin composers and Raft’s 
La Fée da’ Amour, which goes better with the orchestra than the 
pianoforte, but pleased all who heard it, owing to the grace and 
delicacy with which it was played. Madame Berthe Marx was 
also well received. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

On October 3rd Madame Georgina Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty 
gave an excellent representation of Rossini’s Cenerentola at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington. The collapse of Messrs. Abbey and 
Gran’s operatic campaign at New York, owing to the fire at the 
Metropolitan Theatre, has caused much disappointment and loss, 
as several of the artists had refused good offers to join the New 
York Company. The production of Verdi’s Ofe//o in English 
by the Carl Rosa Company at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
was a complete success, the performance being an excellent one 
with Mr. Barton McGuckin as Othello, Mr. Alec Marsh as 
lago, Mlle, Zelie de Lussan as Destiemona, and Miss Meistlinger 
as Emilia. Lovers of Shakespeare found the libretto somewhat 
strange, but the famous play has been treated with reverence. 
The severe attack of rheumatic fever which M. Paderewski has 
suffered has entirely deprived the public of his delightful per- 
formance, and it is feared that for some time to come he will 
remain in a very feeble condition. The Royal Choral Society 
announces its first performance for November 2nd. Dvofak’s 
Requiem will be the first work. The concerts will, of course, 
be under the direction of Sir Joseph Barnby, to whom a com- 
plimentary banquet was given, Sir Joseph Barnby’s late rival 
in the Guildhall School competition presiding. Sir William 
Cusins paid Sir Joseph Barnby a graceful tribute, and the pro- 
fessors of the school showed every sign of goodwill to their new 
principal. The operatic students of the Royal Academy of 
Music are rehearsing Lortzing’s opera Czar und Zimmermann 
for a public performance. A new comic opera is in preparation 
at the Globe Theatre called Ma Mie Rosette. ‘*The Boosey 
Syndicate ’’ is responsible for this production. The arrival of 
the brilliant violoncellist Herr David Popper is a welcome event. 
The distinguished artist had the honour of p'aying before Her 
Majesty at Balmoral. Madame Patti's concert at the Albert 
Hall will take place November roth. 


Musical Potes, 


A STATUE to Méhul was inaugurated at Givet, his 
birthplace, on October 2, with much ceremony, and 
speeches by M. Bourgeois, the Minister of Fine Arts, 
and by MM. Massenet, Ambr. Thomas, Jonciéres, and, 
Pougin. The statue is the work of M. Croisy, and is 
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considered quite successful, both as a likeness and as a 
work of art. 

PENDING the production of Samson et Dalila, there is 
little to record of the doings at the Opéra. M. Lassalle 
made his ventrée as Hamlet in the opera of M. Thomas, 
a Mile. Berthet, fresh from the Conservatoire, playing 
Ophelia, and Mme. Deschamps-Jéhin taking the part of 
the Queen for the first time. A revival of Massenet’s Cid 
is also talked of, and it is thought that the burning of the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York will lead to the 
reappearance of some artists who were engaged for that 
theatre, among others, the De Reszkés and Mme. Melba. 
This will also affect Mme. Calvé, who will now probably 
remain at the Opéra Comique. 

ACCORDING to Le Meénestrel, some half-dozen works 
are being rehearsed together at the Opéra Comique, but 
thus far nothing much has resulted. Mme. Calvé has 
reappeared in the Cava//eria, and is making some very 
realistic studies for the part of Carmen. // Bardiere has 
served to introduce M. Badiali in the part of Figaro, and 
Mme. Landouzy was a charming Rosina. M. Massenet’s 
Werther may be expected very shortly. 

IN anew operetta, Za Bonne de chez Duval, M. Gaston 
Serpette, the composer, has introduced a certain refrain, 
too well-known to Londoners; the audience at the 
Nouveautés seems to have taken kindly to it; at any 
rate on the first night. 

THE Association Artistique d’Angers, one of the very 
best provincial musical societies of France, began the 
sixteenth séason of its Concerts Populaires on the 16th ult. 

THE successor of the late M. Duprato as Professor of 
Harmony at the Conservatoire is to-be M. Raoul Pugno. 
Two very distinguished teachers of the violin at the same 
institution have just resigned their posts, after many 
years of hard work: M. Sauzay and M. Charles Dancla. 
MM. Marsick and Lefort have been appointed to suc- 
ceed them. ’ 

THE newly-elected municipality of Marseilles is sus- 
pected of entertaining designs more economical than 
artistic. The Conservatoire of the town is threatened 
with the withdrawal of the annual allowance, and it is 
feared that it may have to be closed altogether. 

M. ALFRED BRUNEAU, the composer of Ze Réve, 
succeeds the late Victor Wilder as musical critic of the 
Gil Blas. 

THE directors of the Brussels Théatre de la Monnaie 
hope, in the course of a month or so, to produce their 
first novelty of the season, Maitre Marin, the libretto of 
which is by Eugéne Landoy, and the music by Jan 
Blockx. After this they propose to bring out a one-act 
piece, Yolande, by M. Alberic Magnard, and the Werther 
of M. Massenet. There is a talk too of Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde. 

THE Royal Opera of Berlin, which was to have given 
Sir A. Sullivan’s /vanhoe as its first novelty, has given 
instead two short pieces, each in one act, lem die 
Krone, by Alex. Ritter, and Djamileh, by Bizet, which 
were produced, together with a new ballet, on October 1. 
Ritter’s work, which was first heard at Weimar in 1890, 
though abounding in qualities of high musicianship, was 
found to be so tedious, so intolerably noisy, and so 
egregiously pervaded by Wagnerite reminiscences, that it 
was a total failure. Frau Herzog distinguished herself 
greatly in the part of the heroine; Frau Gétze, Herr 
Rothmiihl, Stammer, and Frinkel took the other parts. 
Bizet’s little work, which is as graceful and unaffected as 
the other is pompous and dull, was excellently p2rformed 
(notably by ‘Frl. Rothauser in the title part) and very 
warmly received. The new ballet Slavische Brautwerbung 
(Slavonic Courtship) has music by Hertel, with, strangely 
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enough, some of Brahms’ Hungarian dances inter- 
polated. 

THE new opera Genesius, by Felix Weingartner, may be 
expected immediately at the Berlin Hofoper, after which 
/ Pagliacci. by the young Italian, Ruggero Leoncavallo, 
is to be taken in hand. The work has already been per- 
formed at the Vienna Exhibition by an Italian company, 
with considerable success. There is further some inten- 
tion of performing Berlioz’s Zroyens. 

At Kroll’s Theatre, Herr d’Andrade, Frau Moran-Olden 
and Fr. Etelka Gerster have been the stars, though the 
deterioration of voice of the last-named lady makes her 
reappearance much to be regretted. A long list of 
works is given as in preparation for the winter season, 
and Herr Rubinstein has promised to conduct the first 
performance ot his Kinder der Haide. 

THE new Deutsche Oper at the Belle Alliance Theatre 
will cease to perform operas and give only ballets and 
spectacular pieces, with operettas occasionally. 

AT the Andreasplatz-Theatre, Berlin, Sullivan’s Z7éa/ 
by Jury was produced in a German version on Oct. I ; a 
capital performance made the piece a great success. 

Dr. KARL MUCK, Kapellmeister at the German Theatre 
of Prague, has been appointed to succeed the late Heinrich 
Kahl as conductor at the Royal Opera of Berlin. Dr. 
Muck has also conducted performances of Angelo 
Neumann’s Travelling Operatic Company, and altogether 
has had great experience. 

MOZART’S two juvenile operas, Bastien u. Bastienne, 
and La Finta Giardiniera, have been brought out at 
Bremen, the former piece also at Coburg and Leipzig. 

THE new Saal Bechstein at Berlin was inaugurated by 
three concerts on the evenings of October 4th-6th. At 
the first, Herr v. Biilow played a number of pieces by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Kiel, Schumann, and Chopin, but not 
any new pieces of Brahms, as it was said he would do. At 
the second, Herr Joachim and other distinguished artists 
played a selection of Brahms’ works, including the sextet 
in B flat, and the clarinet quintet; whilst Brahms him- 
self joined Joachim in the D minor piano and violin 
sonata. Last of all, Herr Rubinstein had an evening 
nearly to himself, and played with his own characteristic 
impetuosity and vigour his Variations, Op. 88, a Ballade, 
a new Melodie, an Impromptu, and two Etudes, as well 
as joining Herr Krelle in the sonata for piano and viola, 
Op. 49. The hall is a handsome and convenient concert- 
room, and its acoustic qualities are proved to be excellent. 

THE directors of the Scharwenka Conservatorium, 
Philipp Scharwenka and Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, will give 
during the winter four historical concerts, which promise 
to be of great interest. At the first two, with piano only, 
compositions by Claudio Merulo, Frescobaldi, Bird, 
Kuhnau, Couperin, and other old masters, will be per- 
formed. The third will illustrate “ Music at the Court of 
Frederick the Great,” and the last will consist of choral 
works by German masters of the fifteenth to seventeenth 
centuries, The performers will be the teachers and more 
advanced scholars of the institution. 

THE Wagner-cyclus at the Dresden Opera House 
(apropos of the jubilee of Rzenzz on October 20th) began 
on September 24th, with a performance of the opera 
named. The cycle was terminated at the end of October. 


LEIPZIG will have its usual abundance of concerts 


this winter. Though the managers of the Gewandhaus 
concerts issue no prospectus, it is rumoured that three 
evenings are to be given up to Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms ; that part of Rubinstein’s J/oses will be per- 
formed, and that among the soloists, vocal and instru- 
mental, will be Madame Menter and MM. Sapellnikoff, 
Freund, and Stavenhagen (pianists), Frl. Wietrowetz, and 





Joachim, Sarasate, Wilhelmj (violinists), with Mmes. 
Heink, Huber, Leisinger, Minor, and M. Anthés, Gatze, 
Scheidemantel, etc. (vocalists). There are to be the 
Academic Orchestral Concerts, and those of the Liszt- 
Verein. ‘The Riedel-Verein will produce a new Mass by 
Driiseke, and the Sing Akademie will give some choral 
performances. 

AT the Stadttheater of Leipzig, Herr Reinecke’s 
Gouverneur von Tours,-his last opera, has just been 
produced. : 

HERR JOHANN STRAUSS’ Ritter Pazman is to be 
played at Munich in a somewhat modified form—viz., 
with some parts which were formerly sung turned into 
spoken dialogue. 

THE Sing Akademie of Chemnitz, an institution founded 
in a very modest way in 1817, which has now grown intoa 
choral society of great importance, has just celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Under its active conductor, 
Th. Schneider, the society gives excellent performances 
of such works as Beethoven’s Mass in D, Brahms’ 
Requiem, Handel's oratorios, etc. 

FRAU THERESE VOGL took her leave of the stage, on 
which she has been for twenty-six years so great a 
a favourite, at Munich, on October oth, in the part of 
Isolde, a character of which she was one of the most 
excellent representatives. She will be well remembered in 
London as the first Briinnhilde in the performances of 
the Ring des Nibelungen at Het Majesty’s in 1882. 

MADAME SIGRID ARNOLDSON is making a very 
successful tour through the Rhine cities, Diisseldorf, 
Elberfeld, etc. 

Mr. F. H. COWEN conducted a concert consisting of 
his own compositions at the Vienna Exhibition. The 
Scandinavian Symphony and the fifth (in F) were per- 
formed, together with the suite, “The Language of 
Flowers.” 

IT may, perhaps, be inferred from the programme of a 
concert of American music given at the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion that programme music is to be the music of the 
future across the Atlantic. The programme included the 
following pieces :—J. K. Paine, “Two movements from 
‘Spring’ Symphony”; Arens, “From my Life’s Spring- 
time” (symphonic fantasy) ; Van der Stucken,“ Prelude 
to second act of Vlasda” ; Chadwick, overture, “ Me/po- 
mene”; A. Bird, “Carnival Scene”; MacDowell, 
“ Suite: In a Haunted Wood”; V. Herbert, “ Adagio 
from Serenade, for Strings”; Schoenefeld, ‘ Marcia 
Fantastica” (founded on real negro melodies). The 
whole selection was much applauded, and McDowell’s 
piece in particular excited great admiration. Mr. F. X. 
Arens was the conductor. 

A NEW soprano, who can sing with ease up to F 7” 
altiss., has been discovered in Frau Camil, a Polish singer, 
who has appeared at Dresden as Astriffiammante in the 
Zauberflote. 

THE Frankfurter Museums-Gesellschaft puts forth a 
most tempting prospectus for the coming season, com- 
prising twelve concerts full of the most attractive works, 
old and new, and with a large number of soloists of the 
highest eminence. 

THE Paris Figaro announces that the Bohemian Opera 
Company, which gave some successful performances of 
native operas at the Vienna Exhibition, intends to make 
a tour through Europe during the coming winter, begin- 
at Paris. Vous verrons. 

A THIRD edition (enlarged and improved) of Reiss- 
mann’s “ Biography of Mendelssohn ” is just issued. 

THE Gazzetta Musicale announces in distinct terms that 
Falstaff (a lyric comedy in three acts), by Sig. Verdi, will be 
performed at the Teatro alla Scala of Milan, during the 
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coming carnival season. .This official statement may be 
taken as disposing of the stories circulated as to difficulties 
in the way of the production. 

THE Cristoforo Colombo of Baron Alberto Franchetti, 
which was to have been the culminating point of the 
festivities of the Columbus Tercentenary, was only pro- 
duced at the Teatro Carlo Felice of Genoa, on Oct. 6, 
after the festivities were all over, the performance conclud- 
ing at 2 a.m., on the morning of the 7th, with the customary 
enthusiasm and -eternal recalls of the composer, con- 
ductor, and all the performers. What will be the eventual 
success of the work cannot yet be foretold. The chief 
parts, Columbus, Anacoana, and Isabella, were in the 
hands of Sig. Kaschmann and Signore Novelli and 
Colonnese. , 

ON Sept. 18th,a monument to Ponchielli, the composer 
of J Lituani and La Gioconda, was inaugurated at 
Cremona. 

As Donizetti was born in November, 1797, it is consi- 
dered by some of his countrymen not too early to begin 
to take steps to celebrate the centenary of his birth. 

THE fate of the Teatro San Carlo of Lisbon, which has 
to remain closed during the coming season, through the 
financial troubles of the country, is peculiarly striking, as 
this would have been the hundredth year of its existence. 
But all over the South of Europe theatres are closed, 
hrough the inability or unwillingness of the municipalities 
to make the usual contributions. 

SENOR CARLOS GOMES has been chosen by the 
Brazilian Government to represent his country’s music at 
the Chicago Fair next year. He hopes to produce one or 
two of his operas there. 

WE learn from the Canadian Musician that the Toronto 
Philharmonic Society has chosen Sir A. Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend as their show-piece at Chicago next year. 

HERR RUBINSTEIN is said to be writing his memoirs. 

A NEW society is established under the title of the 
Middlesex and London Counties Choral Union to take 
up the work of the late Sacred Harmonic Society. They 
propose to perform Handel's Joshua, Parry’s /od, Beet- 
hoven’s Mount of Olives, and Gounod’s Faust (/). Mr. 
James Shaw is the conductor. 

THE Glasgow Choral Union has issued the prospectus 
of its nineteenth series of concerts, which will consist of 
a classical series of fourteen concerts, and a popular series 
of ten. The programmes are most interesting, and seem 
to offer a most judicious combination of the old and the 
new. Among the latter works are a new overture by Mr. 
Lamond, Cliffe’s new symphony, Dvorak’s Requiem, an 
orchestral ballad by W. Wallace, etc. The orchestral 
concerts will be given under the baton of Mr. August 
Manns, while the choral works will be conducted by Mr. 
Joseph Bradley. The orchestra will number about ninety 
performers, and the soloists engaged are all artists of high 
eminence. 

Miss DORA BRIGHT is about to commence a tour in 
Germany, in the course of which she will play some new 
compositions of her own, among other things a piano 
quartet. She will visit Dresden, Cologne, Hanover, 
and other important musical centres. 

IT is said that a new opera, /rmengarda, by the Chevalier 
Emil L. Bach, is to be produced at Covent Garden this 
season. 

MEssrs. NOEL Conway & Co., of Birmingham, have 
issued an interesting catalogue of autographs and manu- 
scripts, which they offer for sale, and amongst which 
will be found 201 autographs of Mendelssohn. 

DEATHS of the month. At the end of September, 
Ch, L. Adolphe Vogel (b. at Lille in 1805), a composer 
whose works are already almost forgotten, though his 





Siege de Leyde (The Hague, 1847), was for a time very 

pular. Hector Crémieux (d. September 30), author of 
the libretti of Orphée aux Enfers, Le Petit Faust, and 
other popular works of the kind. P. S. Gilmore, the 
enterprising founder of monster (and monstrous) festivals. 
Francesco Sangalli, an Italian composer and pianist of 
merit. Paul Mirsch, the esteemed musical critic of the 
Hamburger Nachrichten. Louis Jungmann, pianist and 
composer of salon music (d. September 20, zt. 60). Mr. 
Julius Cyriax, an accomplished amateur, and one of the 
most zealous members of the Wagner Society in this 
country (d. September 28, during a tour in Sweden). 
And finally, at the last moment, we hear with deep regret 
of the death of Robert Franz, the greatest of German 
song-writers since Schumann, author of some 250 Lieder, 
and also distinguished as the editor and adapter of many 
of the works of Handel and Bach. Franz was born at 
Halle, June 28, 1815, and almost the whole of his life 
was spent at his native place. For the last forty years 
he suffered severely from deafness and nervous com- 
plaints, but these failings were not allowed to deaden his 
musical activity. 
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7. 
8. 
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.B. SENAILLE, Aria(Gmoll) . 
dig Pay? oil. - Andante ¢ pede] aus Sonate VIII. 
pa L. VAN OF EETHOVEN. Romanze in G dur. Op. 40. 
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London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street E.C. ; al 
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SUITE DE BALLET: 


I. Allegro vivace, Andantino; IJ. Allegro moderato; III. Tempo di 
Valse. Composed for the Westminster Orchestral Society and 
dedicated to its conductor, C. S. Macpherson, by 


EBENEZER PROUT. 
OP. 28. s. d. 
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ATECHISM OF PIANOFOR’ r E 
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In PREPARATION. 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 


N.B.— These Catechisms will be continued. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Plac:,W. 
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.. COURVOISIER. VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


q6o0e I. Elementary. First bowing Exercises, &c, rst position 5 — 
76006 II, Minor Keys, Ornaments and raw Bowing Exercises, 

1st position . a ne ia oe ~ 5S= 
q6ooe III, Study of the O: her Positions. oe oe «a - 5S 
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Studienwerk dar, welches sich durch die griindlichste Behandlung der Geigentechmk 
euszeichnet Auf erschdpfeade Weise sind darin die Aufang-stuten des Violinspicies 
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BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. The Vesper Hour. Song s, 
with pia .oforte accompaniment and harmonium ad /idbitum 
BERGSON, M. Parted Lovers (“Wenn sich zwei Herzen 
scheiden”). Song :— 
No.1. For amen or Tenor in a flat ons ove eve 
2. For Contralto or BassinF  ... 
3. For Voice with Pianoforte and V iolin or Violvn- 
cello obbligato 
BUCHANAN, M. M. ‘Good Night and Good Morning.” 
Song .. 
— My Spirit's long: ‘pent “anguish (Aus meinen "grossen 
Se hmerzen). Son 
DELIUs, ITZ Shree’ ‘Songs, the words ‘by Snelley : 
Indian Love- -Song, Love's Philosopny, ‘To the Queen of 
iny Heart. 4to net 
DUNKLEY, FERDINAND. Four Songs : Oh, that I were 
a Flower; Love's Parting ; In the Silence of the eg 
Highland Heather. 4to .. we 
FITZGERALD, GERAL DINE. “To Sleep.” Song. The 
words from Lord Tennyson's ‘‘ The Foresters” —.. 
HEARNE, ISABEL. Bird Raptures. Song .. 
— The Secret. Son 
LEE, MAURICE, Faint Heart (Pas braves!) “Song 
LIDGEY, C. A, 4 Lieder by Heine. Op. 6: Violets, Roses, 
and Lilies ; ‘The Death-bridal ; The Loves of the — 
‘rhe Message of the Stars. E.& G. 4to 
SWEPSTONE, EDITH. 1 Worship Thee Yet (Ich liebe 
Dich noch), Song fora Bass Voice (61) 
— 3 Lyrics by William Black, for Voice with Pianoforte 
pom a Who will buy Pansies? 2, Oo my Lost 
Love. 3, Oh, What's the Sweetest Thing there is? 4to, net 
WOOD, CHARLES. Four Songs: 1, An Ancient Love Song 
(Anony mous); 2, Why so pale and wan, fond lover? (Sir J. 
Suckling) ; 3, How can the tree but waste and wither away 
(Lord Vaux) ; + Ah! Robin! Jolly Robin ! ‘or Thomas 
Wyat). 4to.. ove -. met r= 
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PIANOFORTE. 
BACH, J. S. Petits Préludes. (Peters, No. 200) 
— Petits Préludes. (Auzener, No. 8920) 

ee a Rondo. ‘Op. 51, No. 2. 
BENNETT, W.S. S.udy in G minor. 
BERGER, L. Brudes. Op. 12, No. 2. 
tudes. Op. 12, No. 2. 
BERTINI, H. Etudes, 
Etudes. 

gering 
CHOPIN, Impromptu, etc. 
Improm Op. 51, in G flat eee - 
HILLE K ‘aires leaf. (Augener, No, 9366) te net 
MENDELSSOHN. Songs — Words. .Op. 3>, No. 5 ‘eters, 
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net 
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English Fingering 
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(Peters, No. 1315)... 
(Augener, No. 8054) . 
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Op. 29, No. 3 (Augener, No. 8056). 
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ae Fin- 
eve net 
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” (Peters, No. 1905) 


0. 1703@) . 
— Songs without Words. 
Singly, No. 11... 
—— Study in F minor 
MOSCHELES, I. Studies. 
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—— Studies, Op. 73 "Book I. Continental Fingering. (6246a) re 
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KIRCHNER, F. Jagdstiick. Op. 1 iis 
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~ Studies. OP. 67, No. re (Augener, No. 6538) «. 
— Op. 38, No.9. (Peters, No. 13182) 
MOZART. Sonaten. (Peters, No, 486) .. , 
Sonata. No. 16. English Fingering aes 
SPINDLER, F, Valse gracieuse. Op. 45 e 
STEIBELT. Etudes. Op. 78, No. 9. , be ‘No. 373 73) . 
——. Studies. Book I. English Fingering. (Augener, 84474) 


; ,ORGAN. 

BACH, J.S. Fugue inc minor. No. 5. (Peters, No, 243)... 

——' Thesame. (W.T. Best.) (Augener, No. 9831) 

—' 8 Short pore: and Fugues. No. 4 & 6, 
24 

— The same, “(w. T. Best.) (dagen, No, 9854 « 

—— _. Sonata in p minor, (Augener, No. 9858) 

MERKEL, Sonata, No, 6, In minor 


“(Augener, 3 No. 0. 8237) 


ae 


“Op. 70, Book I. “‘gegits Fingering. 


net 


“Newest School of Velocity. (Augener, 
- ee 
Edition with English Fingering. “Book 4 p= pa: 
Etudes. Op. ba Continental Fingering, |(Peters, 
as” we 
. net 
(Peters, 
ee. Net 


“Op. as. (Augener, x4) net 


Elegie : 
(Peters, No. z 3a). owe 


on No. 2097)... 
net 
(Peters, No. 221 3) oan oe 
Op. 66, No, 17,and “7 (Augener, 
eo. ae 
net 
ww Ret 
eee net 
net 
net 


net 
net 
(Peters No. 
ia ae 

net 
net 
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Local Examination Music (continued)— 
VIOLIN. 


BACH. Andante and ‘Allegro assai, from Sonata in a, 
and Piano. (Peters, No. 232) ... 

BEETHOVEN. t Movement from Sonata in F, ‘for Violin aa 
Piano. Op. 24, No.5. (Peters, No, 13a) ... <i 

FIORILLO, Studies, No. 6,9, & 16, ( eters, No. 283) - net 

MOZART. Air and Variations from Sonata in F, for Violin and 
Piano. No, 9, (Peters, No, 14) net 

a ee in G. — and Piano. CAugener, Ne. 
7587 / “<a 


for = “ 


VIOLONCELLO. 


BACH. Prelude from Sonata. No. 3. Gress, ™ 238) 
BOTTESINI. Reverie. ‘Cello and Piano 

aaa a9 24 Caprices. No, 18, Op. 35 

— oi 54, Nos. 3 & 4 

MARCELLO. Sonata ‘v. a in G minor. 
PIATTI. Op. 25, No, 2 

POPPER. Papilion. Cello and Piano. “(Augener, ate 
—_Sérénade Orientale. Op. 18. 'Cello and Piano . 
RAFF, 1st Movement from Concerto, Op. 193. ’Cello and Piano 


net 
net 
* aa =a net 
‘Cello and Piano | 


net 


VOCAL. 


CONCONE, 25 Lessons (a sequel to the 50 lessons for the medium 
of the voice). (Peters, 1440) net 
40 Lessons for Baritone or Bass. net 
The same, (Augener, 6791) .. ret 
50 Lessons for the Medium of the Voice. ‘(Peters, No. ‘980a) 
net 
net 


—- (Peters, 1443)... es 


——- Thesame, (Augener, No, 8822) 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 





EBENEZER PROUT'’S 


THEORETICAL Works 1n AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Demy 8vo. 

Augener 

Edition. 
No. 
9182. 





ARMONY 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at = Royai 
Academy of Music, &c. Fourth Edition ° 


gt8aa KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition .. 


9828 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT'S “HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition be. Sebiation + ¢A0 


ge KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “HARMONY”... 





OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 

fessor of Harmony and Composition at the a Academy 
of Music, &c. Third Edition 


832A DDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S “COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with ene and Wetgueee ares = — 
monizing ° 


9183. 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Professor of Harmony and — at a Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. .. P 


9184. 


gx8s. | ge By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition at ™ 
Royal Academy of Music, &c, Second Edition .. 


986. FUGAL - ANALYSIS: a Companion to 
“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analysed. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony _ ne at the ae Academy 
of Music, &c. 


Bound, 


ITS THEORY AND ““ 


si 


2/- 


s/- 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St,,E.C,; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 
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OVELTIES 
published on 
November ist, 1892, by 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. 


(Nova) publiées 


OUVEAUTES 
Le rer Novembre, 1892, chez 


(A? Music engraved and printed at Augener’s Music Printing 


Officine, 10, Lexington Street, London.) 





Eaitin ~~ PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
6027 BENNETT, W. STERNDALE, Concerto in F 
minor. Op. 19. . ‘The principal Pianoforte ‘part, 
with a Compressed Score of the Orchestral Ac- 
companiments to be used on a Second Pianoforte, 
Arranged and Revised by E, Pauer net 
KIRCHNER, F. May-flower, Maigléckchen, Ton- 
stick. Op. 4 s eee aie et _ 
— Polka élégante. Op. 4o9... mnt se es 
—— La Reine du Bal. Valse de Salon. Op, 412... 
Carillon. Morceau de Salon, Op. 413 
LUCAS, CLARENCE. Four Lyrical Pieces. Op. 24. 
(t. Prelude; 2. Nocturne; 3. Humoreske; 4. 
Elegy) . as a ots 
MENDE LSSOHN- BARTHOL. DY, F. Overture, 
‘*The Wedding of Camacho,” Transcribed by 
E. Pauer (No, 43)... 
NOSKOWSKI, SIGISMOND. “Diversités, 
caractéristiques. Op, 4¢ 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux :- _ 
. Valse Impromptu 
. Scherzo-Minuet 
. Rigaudon en LA majeur 
. Cantique d'amour a 
. Valsette en si bémol majeur 
STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the ‘Syl abus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
Examinations in Music, 1892- 93 Gs 
B. Local School Examinations, 

Lower Division, (Studies by Loeschhorn, Lemoine, 
Berens, Bertini; Pieces by Beethoven, F. Kirch- 
ner, Hummel, Mozart, and Gade)... ~-) vapet 

Higher Division. (Studies by Bach, Loeschhorn, 
Steibelt, Czerny ; Pieces by Haydn, Mozart, Th, 
Kirchner, Beethoven, Kjerulf) net 


THOMAS, EMILE, Air de Ballet 


3 Pidces 
net 


61345 


61350 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (& 4 mains). 


85545 — 
No. 2, in D 


| “exited arenes by Max Pauer. 


net 


STRELEZKI, ANTON, “Menuet a Vantique en MI + 


bémol 


ORGAN. 
CECILIA, A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
styles. Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 
Book 45. Sonata in A minor, by Remigio Renzi 
net 


5845 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


73544 CORELLI, A. Twelve Sonatas for Violin with 

figured Bass (a Violino Solo e Violone o Cimbalo), 

Op. 5, with Pianoforte accompaniment worked 

out from the figured bass of the author, and with 

all necessary indications for bowing, fingering, 

and execution of ornaments ade Gustav Jensen, 

Part If. (Sonatas 7 to 12) net 
HERMANN, F. Morceaux favoris :— 
No, 81. P. Tschaikowsky. Romance 

82, L. Schytte, Berceuse 

STRELEZKI, ANTON, Menuet 4 Vantique en Mf 

bémol ... ea 
THOMAS, EMILE. Air de Ballet 


33> 


3-- 
33> 
3—- 
re 





Novelties (continued ) — 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

goro BEST, W. T. Civic March, arranged for Military 
Band by Charles Godfrey, Junr. ... ates 
GARIBOLDI, G. Morceaux favoris pour Fltte et 

Piano :— 
No. 74. P. Tschaikowsky. Romance 
75. L.. Schytte, Berceuse oe 
KREUZ, EMIL.. Concerto.(en UT) pour Viola avec 
accompagnement d’Orchestre,. Op, 20, - Tran- 
scribed for Viola and Pianoforte by the composer 
; t 


5571 


(Score and orchestral parts mty be had on hire 
from the publishers.) 
RITTER, E. W. Practical School for the Violin 
(Ecole pratique du Vialon) :— 
7610f Book VI. Major and Minor Scales, Exercises and 
Duettinos, in the first position (Les Gammes 
majeures et mineures, Exercices et Duos, re 
position) ca ase ate net 
THOMAS, EMILE. Air de Ballet :— 
For 3 Violins and Pianoforte ... os 
For 2 Violins and Pianoforte ... 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

8829) cry F. 7 Lieder (aus dem is St esniadtd 4to. 
BE. & G, in ee 
HEARNE, ISABEL. ‘the words by 
Christina Dening :— 

1. There was a time 

2. My Lady’s Heart 
3. I Love your Look tea es - “ve 
SALMON, ARTHUR L. ‘Wilt thou be Nigh?” 
Vocal Duet for Soprano and Baritone, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment ... re hy st $i 
13579 SCHUBERT, F. Coronach. Three-part Song for 
treble voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Edited by H. Heale ... oe net 


9074 SWEPSTONE, EDITH. Idylls of the Moon. Can- 
tata for Female Voices, Soli and Chorus (two- 
part), with Pianoforte accompaniment net 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
920 RIEMANN, DR. H. Catechism of Pianoforte Play- 
ing ; 4 In paper cover, net 
Bound in limp cloth, net 


9193 RUBINSTEIN, ANTON. Music and its Masters. 
A Conversation. Second Edition ... ate, 
AUGENER & Co., London. 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
(opposite Conduit Street). 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
to be crossed ‘* London and Midland Bank, Limited.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON, 


a hree ‘Songs; 
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